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Visiting Toilette. 
fPNHIS Parisian toilette is composed of Surah 
(twilled silk) of two shades of amethyst. 
The front of the skirt is trimmed with dark Su- 
rah pleatings alternating with narrower pleatings 
of lighter shade. The sides are covered by shirr- 
ed panels of light Surah. The demi-train is 
loosely draped, and is trimmed with pleatings 
and white lace. A scarf of dark 
Surah drapes the upper part of 
the front and sides. The long 
basque is open in heart - shape, 
and is trimmed with lengthwise 
pleatings of dark Surah and quill- 
ings of black and white lace. 
Hat of Belgian straw, trimmed 
with puffs of satin and Surah to 
match the dress, and with lighter- 
tinted ostrich feathers. 





A COUNTRY HOME. 

A7 0 one can tell how difficult 
LN a thing it is to choose a 
country residence until he has 
tried it himself. 

Having been befooled by land- 
agents, beguiled by land-owners, 
and bewildered by our own fancy 
in trying to make such a choice, 
it seems worth while to note 
down a few lessons, learned by 
experience, for the benefit of oth- 
ers less enlightened in the same 
reugh way. 

And first we would say to one 
yearning for “a place in the 
country,” “Do you know what 
you want yourself?” “Of course 
I do,” you answer, confidently and 
promptly. 

You think you do. Everybody 
in this world thinks he knows 
exactly what is needful for his 
welfare, but it is a vastly different 
affair to find it. The real and the 
ideal are further apart than you 
imagine. 

We will suppose that you are a 
person of moderate views and 
wishes, and of moderate means, 
In fact, these remarks are in no 
way intended to apply to rich 
persons, who can get their coun- 
try-seats ready-made to order. 

Think first what is really neces- 
sary for the comfort of life in the 
country; then what you consider 
desirable for ease of life in the 
country; and lastly, what most 
adds to the enjoyment of such a 
life. 

We will take up all three of 
these propositions in order. 

Your idea, perhaps, is of a pret- 
ty cottage overhung with wistaria 
and honeysuckle, and perfumed 
with sweet-brier, with a garden, 
an orchard, a play-ground for the 
children, and perhaps a pretty 
view from the windows. 

Very well. You may find plen- 
ty such, miscalled “ suburban vil- 
las’; but unless other require- 
ments can be satisfied, you will 
soon tire of your purchase, and 
hurry back to town, declaring 
country life a humbug. 

Then, first, for what is needful : 

You must have a good well of 
water on the premises. No matter 
if there is a bewitching bow-win- 
dow in the sitting-room, if you 
have no good water at your back 
door, look further. Wells can 
only be dug at great expense and 
labor, and are not, even then, al- 
ways procurable, while a fancy 
window can be put up very. easily 
by any carpenter, as your means 
allow. Remember the old Scrip- 
tural rule in the days of the pa- 
triarchs, of looking first at the 
springs on'the land before con- 
cluding a purchase. 











Cisterns are useful, but of uncertain depend- 
ence: in a severe drought they will be apt to 
fail. 

Then, secondly, do you mean to keep a cow? 
Of course you do. Golden cream for coffee and 
tea, and golden butter for your home-made bread, 
float in imagination before you. See, then, that 
you have a good, well-watered pasture. You 


may not think much of that at first, if you are 
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not used to keeping a cow, but you will find you | a cow can be tethered “ anywhere on the lawn.’ 


have to think of it very quickly when you have 
the cow. 

Have plenty of grass, with free range for your 
animals, in a nice paddock of their own. See, 
too, that the field, be it ever so small, has a pond 
in it, or a stream or brook running through it, 
with a tree or two for shade. 

Perhaps inconsiderate friends will tell you that 
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Never mind what they say. They do not know 
what they are talking about. Your cow will not 
give half the milk or be half so contented a crea- 
ture unless she has grass and water, and plenty 
of them, where she can supply herself at will; and 
you will find yourself that you can keep her at 
one-half the expense and trouble by considering 
these little items at first, which make up vastly 
to your comfort afterward, and 
save a deal of trouble and annoy- 
| ance. 
The pretty pictures 
sketched by our landscape paint- 
ers of “cattle standing in the 
brook” at noon have as much of 
common-sense as poetry to recom- 
mend them, as where cattle have 
the enjoyment of shade and water 
in their pasture, there is no need 
of taking your boy or man off 
his work to continually attend to 
them, so both tirae and labor are 
saved by a little forethought. 

Then, again, there are the 
fences. ‘“‘ Anybody can fix up a 
fence. Just keep a hammer and 
nails on hand.” 

Oh, ay; but will it stay “fixed 


we see 





up”? 
There is an old proverb that 
good fences make good neighbors ; 
and as true it now is as in the 
days when it was first pronounced 
by some good, wise, old man, no 
doubt. 

If you purchase land, look to 
your fencing. See how much of 
it you are responsible for, how 
much your neighbors are. 
land has a vast deal of fencing to 
it; other property requires but 


Some 


little. So much depends upon 
how your boundaries lie. 
If you have surplus money 


enough, after buying your proper- 
ty, to put up entire new fencing, 
well and good; but if not, then 
before you decide upon purchas- 
ing, give the fence a good shake, 
and examine the posts to see how 
rotten they may be; for unless 
both are sound, you will be laying 
up for yourself a large store of 
trouble, vexation, and outlay in 
buying a place, however desirable 
otherwise, with poor, unsightly 


fences. 
Goats and cattle will invade 
your sweetest spots, dogs will 


caper over your lawn, boys will 
steal your fruit, neighbors’ fowls 
will scratch up your garden—to 
say nothing of their pigs—and 
the only answer to your remon- 
strances you will ever get will be 
what we heard actually given un- 
der similar circumstances—“ If 
folks kept their fences to rights, 
then my goats couldn’t get in.” 
No! if you do not want to wake 
up in the morning to see Alderney 
cows breakfasting off your roses, 
or a colt breaking up your front 
lawn, while chickens, not your 
own, are rooting up your early 
peas, and that not once or twice, 
but a score of times, so that by 
the end of the season your tem- 
per is as much spoiled as your 
flower beds, then buy a place with 
good, strong fences, high and 
|  seemly-looking, fastened to posts 
that can be depended upon, es- 
pecially on your orchard side ; 
else lay aside money enough to 
put such up before you put up the 
|  bedsteads in your house, 

We next come to what consti- 
tutes ease of life in the country, 
Most people think it desirable to 
have their church, the post-of- 
fice, and stores easily accessible. 
Where there are children in the 
family, schools may be included 
in the category. 

A place may be very attractive 
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and very desirable in itself, and yet be so remote, 
or, from its situation, so isolated, as to be practi- 
cally far away from all these desiderata of life. 

Perhaps you keep a horse; but the horse may 
be lame, or the man who drives him may be off 
somewhere ; then you will find it a very convenient 
arrangement to be within comfortable walking dis- 
tance of your church and post-office, instead of al- 
ways depending upon the horse and boy, for on a 
country place, however small, the duties of that 
horse and boy are manifold. 

And how many good housekeepers may remem- 
ber the time when the starch and the soap, or, 
more important still, the sugar and the tea, were 
suddenly found to be wanting, and the horse and 
boy away off after lumber and lime. Where are 
you then, if you can not get the articles yourself, 
or send your maid-of-all-work ? 

Lastly, as to what adds to the pleasure of life 
in the country. Consider your neighborhood very 
seriously. Everybody knows that there is a se- 
lection in neighborhoods as in everything else. 
You never can tell about its social aspects until 
you come to be a resident of the place. It may 
be fashion, it may be custom, but even one side 
of a street in some places is more desirable than 
the other. Therefore, if you wish to cultivate 
good society, and take your share in town or vil- 
lage politics and amusements, do not select a 
place where you will necessarily be, from its po- 
sition, isolated or ostracized, however charming 
it may be in itself. Perhaps the railroad runs 
through the back field; perhaps there is a ceme- 
tery on the opposite side of the road; perhaps 
Goosetown, or Pigtown, or any one of those scars 
on our civilization where man and beast herd 
together in dirt and laziness, is within eye and 
ear shot. Whatever it is, find out the drawback 
before you purchase, not to your sorrow after- 
ward. Do not go wondering why such a fine 
house can be bought for a song, but make some 
inquiries of the “ oldest inhabitant” as to wheth- 
er there is not a swamp under the cellar or a 
skeleton in the closet. We once knew a couple 
who were seeking a country home, and found a 
place just exactly to suit them in every respect, 
even to the price, which was fabulously low ; and 
they were just on the point of deciding to pur- 
chase, when, on going carefully through the house, 
an unlucky closet, which had been unobserved 
before, was opened, and revealed—mosquito bars 
for every window and every door. 

Here was a revelation, and it need hardly be 
added that the purchase was not made. 

If evils are remediable, well and good; but do 
not entail upon yourself one that is a continual 
grievance, and hear all nice, genteel people won- 
dering how you could plant yourself where no- 
body ever could abide long. “ Dr. A. tried it, and 
then the B.’s, and then somehow they all left it.” 

These are proper precautions to take, not mere 
fanciful complaints, like those of the lady whose 
neighbor’s guinea-hen destroyed the perfect hap- 
piness in her otherwise perfect place by its un- 
earthly squalls. Think, ‘again, what a blessing 
pleasant neighbors are, and be sure you secure 
such, for it is better to buy a place with black- 
berry bushes up to the door, and unpainted shut- 
ters, and no modern conveniences, rather than 
one in a bad neighborhood. A little energy and 
taste will soon rectify these seeming drawbacks ; 
but who is ever to make careless people tidy and 
neat in their docr-yards and gates and fences ? 

We once knew a lovely country residence spoil- 
ed because a cranky owner of an adjoining one 
chose to put his pig-pen alongside the corner of 
the lawn, and another who wantonly cut down a 
beautiful wood, thus ruining the prospect from 
his neighbor’s windows. 

To be sure, this is a free country, and we are 
told every one has a right to please himself in 
his own property; but such being the case, it 
the more behooves all careful land-owners to 
look to it that they are bounded by friendly peo- 
ple, willing to respect the rights of others, and 
careful in keeping within their own inclosures. 

There is many a grievance you can not carry 
into a lawsuit, but which, nevertheless, may ran- 
kle in the breast until you become sick of your 
place and all its surroundings. 

Accessibility is another desirable item in con- 
sidering your country home. Is the road you 
must always travel muddy or dusty? Do you 
have to traverse a lonely wood to get near your 
fellow-creatures? Are you on the top of a high 
hill, where you find yourself isolated, from the 
very nature of the ground? Consider these 
points. Some of our country roads are beau 
ideals of English lanes, with overarching trees 
and sweet hedge-rows. Others are more like a 
cattle track in a Western wild. Some are high- 
ways of travel, where you are cheered and en- 
livened by seeing passers-by, and hearing some- 
what of the bustle of life, even though you may 
not care to mix with it. Life is thus brightened 
up, and you are kept from rusting out. 

In conclusion, we would advise all intending to 
purchase a quiet, modest home in the country— 
and may there be many such, and their number 
increase year by year!—if they go from city life 
as strangers to some place unknown before, to 
hesitate before committing themselves to a pur- 
chase. 

Rent your fancy cottage or sea-side villa for a 
few months before talking of purchasing, or else 
take your family down, and board at that ample, 
sunny, cheerful “ hotel’ for the summer, while 
you can look about you, calculate the advantages 
or disadvantages of various locations, walk, as it 
were, incognito over the fields and through the 
woods you are urged by interested parties to 
make your own, Stop and talk to some of the 
good people of the place who have lived there for 
“nigh on to forty year,” and their fathers before 
them, and hear what they have to say of this or 
that beautiful country residence for sale, de- 
scribed as a “ terrestrial paradise.” 

Keep your own counsel, ask your questions, 
but make no comments, and if, at the end of that 








time you have not well and wisely chosen, you at 
least can not blame yourself for want of caution ; 
but depend upon it, having made your choice, you 
will never regret it, but will year by year find the 
“terrestrial paradise” of your selection growing 
more and more dear and precious to you, more 
and more beautiful and valuable, as the years 
pass on—in every sense of the word a home. 





THISTLE-DOWN. 


Do you know where the thistle-down goes, 
That down in the drowsy meadow blows, 
When summer is growing tired and late, 
When she puts out her candle blithe and red, 
Sighing, “Tis time to go to bed,” 
And drops her curtain and shuts her gate? 


Then sly winds are seeking it up and down; 
They carry it softly through the town, 
Round by the mill and across the stream, 
Through the woodland dusky and sweet, 
Up from the field and along the street, 
Over the hills and away like a dream. 
And if you should follow where they go— 
These light-footed winds, some fast, some slow— 
You would find the shore where they leave their 
freight ; 
You would see wee ships with rosy sails 
Waiting to carry the airy bales, 
And fairy sailors in silken state. 
And the sailors would tell you, opening their eyes, 
When you asked, that you should not be more wise, 
“We sail for Elf-land when winds are fair, 
For the Queen’s pillow is growing thin, 
And the Queen’s maids have no floss to spin, 
All for the want of thistle-down there.” 


And 80, my bright little maids, I pray, 
Leave the pink-cheeked thistles by the way 
Until they are old, and their beards have grown, 
Lest the Elf Queen’s pillow growing thin, 
And the Elf Queen’s maids needing floss to spin, 
They steal your tresses for thistle-down. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 





Harrer’s YOUNG PEOPLE Jo. 41, issued Au- 
gust 10, contains Chapter Eleven of “ The Moral 
Pirates,” in which the boys have a serious en- 
counter with tramps, illustrated ; the August pa- 
per on “ Easy Botany”; a Russian story, by 
DAvID KER; Chapter Five of Lossine’s “ Story 
of the American Navy,” illustrated ; “ The Boss 
Fish,” one of W.O. STODDARD’S charming and 
instructive stories, beautifully illustrated ; “Why 
Pickle Gave the German Teacher a Present,” a 
story of an American school and the Franco- 
Prussian war; Letter No. 3 from Bessie May- 
nard to her doll Clytemnestra, illustrated ; “ The 
Greedy Little Mouse,” a story for young readers ; 
a page of Fingles, by Mrs. LOUISE CHANDLER 
MOULTON, beautifully illustrated by Jessix Cur- 
TIS; games, puzzles, poems, comics ; a cartoon by 
PALMER Cox ; a fine drawing by SMEDLEY, that 
is a story in itself; a full Post-office Box ; and 
other attractions, 





Ve Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Travelling, 
Home, Evening, and Bridal Dresses; Ladies’ 
Bonnets ; Children’s Suits, Wrappings,and Hats ; 
Ladies’ Gloves, Lingerie, Clothes-pin Aprons, 
Coffee Cozies, etc., etc.; together with a rich assort- 
ment of Embroidered Sofas, Easy-Chairs, Table- 
Covers, Footstools, etc., etc. Both serial stories 
will be continued, and the Number will be enriched 
with choice art illustrations and literary matter. 

A Cut Paper Pattern of the new Pilgrimage 
Suit, with a Hooded Mantle, Polonaise,and Round 
Skirt, will be published with the same Number. 





ECONOMY. 


T is not always that words justify their 
definition as signs of the ideas which 
have evolved them. As the slow-dropping 
resinous gum is hardened by the patient 
centuries into polished and unyielding am- 
ber, so, secretly and unseen, the fluent word 
is acted on by the mentality of a thousand 
generations, and becomes a fossil. In this 
estate that often shows an ugly and repul- 
sive shape which in the beginning was win- 
ning and honorable. 

One of these debased words is economy, 
which once meant only the law of distribu- 
tion, the fine management of resources, a 
wise and orderly system, but which to-day 
is a common synonym for niggardliness, 
pinching, and the “harassing legislation” 
of house and store. “I have no other no- 
tion of economy,” said Swirt, “than that it 
is the parent to liberty and ease.” And 
HuGHEsS speaks of “a just economy, and 
splendid at home.” 

It follows, then, that economy, in its true 
sense, is one of the loftier virtues, and not 
to be numbered among what SypNEY SMITH 
contemptuously called “the retail qualities.” 
It is not to withhold the hand from outlay : 
it is to recognize the comparative values of 
things; to sacrifice the less to the greater; 
to have method, judgment, taste, under con- 
trol, and always at hand. It is not neces- 





sarily to spend less—it may be to spend 
more. But EMERSON’s maxim is a sound 
guide, “Spend always in the direction of 
your desires.” 

There is a pleasant story of a Boston fam- 
ily of historic name, but richer in pedigree 
than in purse, of whom father and mother 
and children had a genuine love of pictures, 
and especially of the pictures of one mighty 
master. Presently a canvas which that cun- 
ning hand had painted was offered for sale. 
Its price was in the thousands. To the 
amazement of their whole circle, this impe- 
cunious household bovght the picture. It 
was said that they went without new gloves, 
wore shocking hats, gave up all visiting 
which involved carriage hire, and did not 
paint the front door for many moons there- 
after. But they had counted the cost. They 
hung their treasure in the best light the 
house afforded. They brought to that apart- 
ment all the loveliest things the house pos- 
sessed. It was the Picture’s room. And 
there they lived, and were happy, notwith- 
standing the darned flounces and fading fur- 
niture. Everybody who liked, kinsman or 
stranger, was free to come when he would, 
and enjoy the Picture. And there was not 
another such centre of radiating sunshine 
in the whole city. 

Now there was a fine and large illustra- 
tion of economy, nor is it likely to find so 
many imitators as to make it a hazardous 
one. And the spirit of it is a safe guide. 

It is economy to spend in those ways 
which enlarge the comfort of the whole 
household, and spare where simple vanity 
or selfishness only will be stinted. One of 
the most cheerful of companions, for exam- 
ple, is an open fire, as it is also a health- 
giving agency. If spiritual statistics could 
be gathered, it would doubtless appear that 
those families which live around the hearth- 
stone—which is euphemistic for a glowing 
grate in these days—display a far higher av- 
erage of mental activity, moral worth, and 
physical vigor than those which make a 
gloomy register do duty for the shrine of 
the Lares and Penates. But many house- 
wives deny themselves the open fire on the 
score of expense, and spend the price of the 
coal on tritles to make the room attractive 
(though nothing equals the hospitality of a 
bright chimney-place), or on costly dishes, 
or even in doctors’ bills, which the exiled 
grate might have saved. 

Sometimes another servant is an economy, 
if her helping hands leave the mistress lei- 
sure for reading and friendship, though her 
wages must be saved from wardrobe or lard- 
er. Almost always amusements are eco- 
nomical; for a concert, a lecture—above all 
other recreations, a play—takes weary peo- 
ple out of their monotonous round, sets them 
at new angles with experience, and gives 
them a whole fresh world of action and feel- 
ing to dwell in. 

Every expenditure, indeed, which raises 
the spiritual and intellectual level of the 
house is, in the true sense, economical, so 
that it can be paid for by whatever pinch- 
ing of the lower wants is needful. For thus 
is attained that clear and joyous domestic at- 
mosphere, bright with simple loves and sim- 
ple pleasures, which justities old HuGHEs’s 
delightfal phrase of “a just economy, and 
splendid at home.” 





MAKE YOUR CHILDREN RELIABLE 
BY TRUSTING THEM. 
By MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


HOSE parents who most keenly feel their re- 

sponsibilities are in danger of watching their 
children too closely. It is surprising how early 
in a child’s life this surveillance becomes a source 
of annoyance and irritation, through the first in- 
stinctive emotion of self-respect, and how soon 
the little ones learn to be sly and deceive, hoping 
in that way to escape this watchfulness if possi- 
ble. They conceal their childish sayings and do- 
ings if they are led to feel that they are suspect- 
ed of something wrong. If they are unable to 
understand what it is, they at least realize that 
their parents do not trust their honor. They may 
not be quite able to put their annoyances from 
this cause into words ; but let this idea creep into 
a young child’s mind, and his perceptions grow 
old fast. Nothing so soon develops the evil most 
feared as this overwatchfulness, 

Teach a child while yet little that father and 
mother are inclined to commit some small mat- 
ters to its care, and without the least show of 
doubt or fear that the little one will fail; and 
those parents who perhaps have forgotten in 
some degree the spirit of their own baby days 
will scarcely be able to realize the happiness this 
trust has bestowed. The importance of the trust 
will, of course, be gauged by the age of the child. 
Begin this teaching early. Take care that the 
small pupil is not taxed beyond its capacity, but 
let it distinctly understand that the parent is in 
earnest, and fully believes that the commission 
will not be neglected. None can estimate how 
this event in a child’s life will be fixed in the 
young mind—the first time it feels that its par- 
ents have turned to it with loving confidence for 
the performance of some little duties, and that 
they have trusted to its honor, Nothing so clear- 
ly awakens self-respect as the feeling of responsi- 
bility which comes with the knowledge that they 





are trusted ; and the care and faithfulness which 
even the youngest understands will be necessary 
to execute the work to the parents’ satisfaction 
are good seed sown, which in later years will bear 
good fruit, and amply repay all the trouble it may 
have cost to prepare the soil for its reception. 

That such teaching is not the easiest of all ma- 
ternal duties every mother knows full well, and 
all would much rather do the work than be sub- 
ject to the tediousness and annoyance of drilling 
a child. But this is the mother’s mission, not 
wisely delegated to another. 

First show a child precisely how to do certain 
things. Perhaps the lesson must be often re- 
peated before it is done well; but after some tri- 
als begin by leaving those little chores for it to 
do alone when the mother is not near. The more 
trivial the better at first. For instance, say to the 
little two-year-old: “Mamma must go out a few 
minutes, but she don’t like to leave the nursery 
in such disorder. Will not my little man pick up 
all the blocks and the playthings he is not using, 
and put them away just as mamma likes to see 
them? And Jennie also will, I know, fold her 
doll’s clothes just as I have shown her, and lay 
them neatly in the drawer when her play is over. 
I am sure this room will look very nice when 
mamma returns.” 

If the training is begun early, it soon becomes 
easy for little folks to do many things well. How 
proud and happy these miniature men and wo- 
men feel when they have this token of their mo- 
ther’s confidence in their ability to care for such 
things as she intrusts to them! and of course it 
will be often necessary to be a little short-sighted, 
and to pass over a few items that will bear im- 
provement; but don’t point them out at once. 
Let the mistakes or defects wait. Appear pleased 
with the first effort. It will be time enough when 
the next trial is made to say, “I think I would 
fold this little dress so,” or, “I would put these 
books here just so.” But give as much sweet ap- 
proval and praise as is judicious to gladden and 
encourage them in every effort. Gentle hints 
may be interspersed with all the approval con- 
sistent with truth, and it will not be long before 
the mother will find her little prattlers quite com- 
petent to take a large share in keeping their play- 
room and bedrooms in creditable order. But if 
these lessons are not begun early and made plea- 
sant, children will have acquired the habit of being 
waited upon, and will learn to prefer it to helping 
themselves. 

Each year, as a child can bear it, the impor- 
tance of the trust and responsibility may be in- 
creased. If the labor is accepted as a love-offer- 
ing, to save “ mother’s” time and strength, there 
will soon be found willing hands and happy hearts, 
ready at all hours to lighten the labor and save 
many weary steps, while at the same time the 
young are learning a lesson that will do them 
good all through life. To prevent these little 
duties from becoming wearisome as the child 
matures, vary the lessons by changing often the 
nature of the trust. Try some small thing that 
will tax the taste or judgment a little. Send the 
child out to buy something of no great impor- 
tance, so that if any mistake is made no harm 
will follow, yet still important enough for the 
child to feel the necessity of care and thought 
in selecting. This will soon learn them to exer- 
cise discrimination and judgment in small things, 
and prepare the way to exercise these gifts in 
larger matters, 

An expedition of this kind rises before me as 
one of the brightest of childhood memories. It 
was a time of much sickness both at home and 
in the neighborhood. Mother was ill, the elder 
children either on the sick-list or absent. It was 
necessary to have “supplies” from the “shire 
town,” twelve miles distant, where most of the 
important shopping in former days was done, 
and foreign groceries purchased. The chaise was 
at the door, and father, ready to start on the 
journey, was making out the list of items by 
mother’s bedside, when he was summoned in 
great haste to see a patient. 

Here was a dilemma! The purchases must be 
made; the patient must be cared for. What 
was to be done? In the south hall door I was 
playing with the baby, so near the sick-room I 
could not fail to hear the consultation between 
father and mother. He must go to his patient, 
but who could be sent for the articles so much 
needed ? 

The “tailoress” would be on hand in the morn- 
ing, and the cloth must be ready for her work. 
A tailoress was an important character in those 
days. If we lost our turn, there would be weeks 
to wait before we could secure her again. That 
would never do. “The boys” must have their 
clothes ready to return to college, and there could 
be no delay about them, anyhow. I heard the 
hurried talk in a kind of dreamy wonder as to 
how they could settle the troublesome question, 
but, as one who had no personal interest in the 
matter, went on with my frolic with the baby, 
when mother said, “ Make out a list, give full di- 
rections, and send by E ‘id 

What a bound my heart gave! I nearly dropped 
the baby. J, not twelve years old, and mother 
thought I could be trusted with such a big thing. 
I felt half a head taller, only to think that my 
mother—bless her !—thought I might be trusted. 
Whether it was decided that I should go or not 
was just then a secondary consideration. Yet‘I 
was wide awake to catch father’s reply. 

“Send that child! What does she know of 
buying anything? And, Lucy, this is a very im- 
portant errand.” 

Ah, then my heart collapsed. I didn’t quite 
want to go—the work seemed so great—but I did 
want father to think me as trustworthy and capa- 
ble as mother did. 

“Yes, if you think it safe for her to drive so 
far alone, I think you may trust her to do the 
errand well. The merchants and grocers are old 
friends, and will not take advantage of the child.” 

“Well, it’s the only way left for us,” said fa- 
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ther, with an anxious, dissatisfied tone, and the 
great responsibility was committed to my care. 

It is vain to try to give the thoughts that surged 
through my young brain in that long ride to 
town, or how anxious I was on the return ride 
lest I had forgotten something, or made some 
ill-advised purchase. But under all the anxiety 
and excitement was a dull pain, remembering as 
I did that father was not quite ready to trust me. 
This pain didn’t leave me until, safe at home, all 
the purchases laid out and examined, he drew me 
to his knee, close by mother’s sick-bed, and kiss- 
ing me, said, “ Well done, my brave girl! Hasn’t 
she done well, mother ?” 

How much good that day’s work, with the con- 
fidence given, did me in after-years, giving me all 
needed courage when duties seemed too hard for 
me, I can never estimate; but the most precious 
of all was the thought of my mother’s trust and 
father’s approbation. 

It is only by such trust and teaching that chil- 
dren can be taught to find pleasure in labor, or in 
important cares. zact labor of children as a 
duty, sternly command, watch with constant fault- 
finding and suspicion, and labor becomes drudg- 
ery, and care of any kind a terror to the young. 
The child either becomes stubborn, or, if timid 
and loving, is so nervously afraid of being blamed, 
that this very fear leads to prevarication and 
deceit, 

Ah! if young mothers knew how many hours 
of self-reproach their mothers pass as they look 
back to the time when they had their little ones 
about them, recalling how many mistakes they 
made by overstrictness and lack of confidence, 
it might save the young mothers much after-re- 
gret, and their children from yielding to many 
temptations, 

But each one must have her own individual 
experiences, and “‘ old wives’ fables” are not heed- 
ed until, after many mistakes in middle age, she 
learns to know their value. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN AND WINTER GOODS. 
VELVET AND PLUSH. 


VELVET season for next winter is predict- 

ed by merchants who have received their 
early autumn and winter goods. Satin will be 
worn again, but its formidable rival for combina- 
tions will be velvet or plush woven in most varied 
ways. There will be cut and uncut velvet, plain 
and ciselé, with the pile standing up in figures like 
carved work, brocaded velvet, stripes, pea spots, 
lozenges, damassé designs, and chintz figures. 
Wherever the ground is visible between figures 
or stripes, this ground is shown to be satin, and 
the long pile is like that of plush; hence the fig- 
ured velvets are of very handsome qualities. 
Plain velvets with long even pile are imported in 
colors to match the figured velvets, and will be 
combined with them, satin being used as an ac- 
cessory in the way of facings, pipings, ete. 

The ciselé and the brocaded velvets are the most 
elegant shown. In the first the figure is formed 
in the pile, and stands out and upward from a 
background of satin, which throws the figures into 
relief. The brocaded velvet, on the contrary, has 
the figure of wrought satin, while the body of the 
goods has the rich velvet pile. The ciselé velvets 
are in most graceful foliage designs, with each 
leaf standing out, and shaded and veined as if 
done by a pencil. Some of these are monotone, 
while others have colors in quaint contrast. Sev- 
eral shades of peacock blue leaves are on a light 
blue satin ground, or else the whole is shaded 
through olive or brown. The stylish contrasts 
are heliotrope-veined leaves of velvet on a pale 
blue background, or on maize-color ; seal brown 
figures are on light blue, while a lapis blue fret- 
work of velvet shows old gold glimmering through. 
For brocades a single large flower with long stem 
is the favorite design; thus a water-lily of white 
shade is brocaded in long satin stitches like em- 
broidery on a black ground of velvet; or a pale 
blue flower is brocaded on darker blue velvet at 
wide intervals. The novelty for evening dresses 
is a brocade showing flowers of white uncut vel- 
vet that imitate pearls resting on velvet pile of 
lavender, pale rose, blue, or cream white. The 
uncut or Terry velvet has been gradually finding 
its way into favor for the past two winters, and 
is now shown in changeable colors, with the ribs 
of different color from the body of the goods. 
Brocaded plush is shown in designs similar to 
those imported in velvet, but with longer pile. 
Plain plush, it is said, will be used for linings of 
hoods, cloaks, and bonnets, and for trimmings, 
especially as facings and pipings. The richest 
colors are shown in these goods, and quaint con- 
trasts are selected, such as olive arabesques of 
plush on light blue ground, or dark red on pea- 
cock or green ground. 

The lozenge or egg shaped patterns are con- 
sidered very handsome in dark-colored velvets. 
The figures are large—at least an inch long— 
and are much more effective than the polka-dot- 
ted goods worn at present. The ground, of the 
same shade, is basket-woven satin, and is nearly 
concealed by the velvet lozenges. This is shown 
in prune, bronze, and myrtle shades for costumes. 


COLORS FOR WINTER DRESSES, 


The colors in which these new goods are shown 
are, first, various shades of purple, such as évéque, 
or bishop’s purple, heliotrope shades, pansy, plum 
with much red in it, and prune-color. The blue 
shades retain the peacock and gendarme hues. 
Very dark red is shown in wine and garnet tints ; 
but it is said that dull reds will be introduced 
later, similar to the cinnamon shades Worth has 
used during the summer. Olive, bronze, and moss 
green are shown, and one of the novelties com- 
bines the yellow olive green with clear blue green 
like the dark green of myrtle leaves. Seal brown 
is shown; but the newest shades are more like 
the old-fashioned ashes-of-roses and felt drab, 





with much gray and yellow in them, rather than 
the red of seal brown. 


STRIPES, CHINTZ FIGURES, ETC. 


Stripes of plush or of velvet are shown again 
for the skirts of costumes, The handsomest are 
plush stripes with very long pile on satin of the 
same shade. Very little of the satin stripe is 
seen, as it is quite narrow, being intended mere- 
ly to show off the pile of the plush stripe as it 
falls over upon it. Velvet stripes are shown 
with double narrow stripes of satin between. 
Heliotrope, peacock, myrtle, and prune are styl- 
ish in these stripes, and plain velvet is imported 
to match for the over-dress. Other velvets have 
half-inch stripes alternating with satin stripes of 
the same width. For dark costumes are mixed 
stripes of brown and gold plush on brown satin. 
For coats and basques to wear with plain velvet 
or plush skirts are gay figured velvets, with stripes 
and sprays of light colors on dark ground. These 
have small blue or olive figures brocaded in lines 
or stripes on rich red or blue ground. For other 
gay jackets, and for trimmings, there are lozenge- 
shaped balls of dark velvet, with a tiny chintz 
figure in each ball, combining olive, peacock blue, 
and dull red. 


SILKS, SATIN DE LYON, ETC, 


A few silks are shown in the new colors very 
softly woven in twilled or basket patterns, and 
strewn over with brocaded figures of quaint Egyp- 
tian designs—jars, lotus leaves, and hieroglyph- 
ics; there are dark green vases on pale blue 
ground, or on the new cinnamon red; pale blue 
is combined with drab, and olive with peacock 
blue. The black satin de Lyon has a novel combi- 
nation of brocaded patterns, or part of it is thrown 
into broad relief, while near it the same design is 
impressed or sunken in the fabric, like the chasing 
on silver. Large fern leaves, mammoth daisies, 
roses, and other single flowers are preferred to 
the small figures for rich and elaborate dresses. 
For street costumes smaller figures are shown, 
such as linked rings, triangles, leaves, etc. 


PLAIDS, ENGLISH HOMESPUN, ETC. 


Plaids are revived in the first woollen goods 
imported for early autumn. These are not the 
tartans of Scotch clans, but are fanciful plaids 
that show French taste in their daring yet well- 
blended combinations of color. Moreover, these 
plaids are not meant for entire suits, but for the 
borders and trimmings of plain wool goods to 
imitate the handkerchief designs worn in ging- 
hams during the summer. They will also be 
used for skirts beneath plain over-dresses, or for 
jacket -basques with plain skirts, and for the 
hooded mantles of pilgrimage suits. Large and 
conspicuous plaids are imported; in some in- 
stances a single plaid covers the entire breadth 
of goods forty-eight inches wide. Less extreme 
designs are, however, more largely imported in 
the English homespun cloths that will be worn 
for undress suits this winter. This cloth is loose- 
ly woven and smooth, like the bunting flannels 
now used, but is of heavier weight. Dark plum 
and prune colored grounds are most seen in these 
plaids, with large stripes and bars of peacock 
blue, olive, red, and white. Another plaid has 
olive green ground barred with peacock blue, and 
lines of bright maize-color. Rose, scarlet, and 
narrow pale blue lines are on plum grounds. In- 
stead of old gold, the yellows now used are bright- 
er, such as straw-color or maize. Olive green 
grounds are plaided with dark myrtle green on 
which are red and pale blue lines. Regular Ro- 
man stripes are crossed to form plaids on pea- 
cock blue ground. More quiet colors are drab 
grounds with two shades of green in the bars, 
crossed by light blue lines. 


LADIES’ UNDER-CLOTHING. 


The furnishing stores offer two varieties of un- 
der-clothing for ladies, viz., imported garments 
made by hand, and machine-sewed American gar- 
ments, each of which have their merits, and are 
commended for different reasons. Ladies who do 
their own sewing avail themselves of the good 
suggestions offered by both classes of these goods. 
The French garments are of very simple shapes, 
and are usually trimmed with embroidery done 
on the material itself, which is the most durable 
of all trimmings. The French sacque-chemise, 
with a drawing-string around the neck, and shaped 
sleeves, is more easily made, and far more popu- 
lar, than the intricate American garment with 
its many seams, gussets, and band. This is im- 
ported in heavy French percales for winter use, 
and in light cambric or linen for summer. Fine 
scalloped or saw-teeth points edge the neck and 
sleeves, and there is a cluster of needle-work in 
front and on each sleeve. Dots, small stars, and 
seed-work are also wrought around the neck of 
such garments, and a fine vine of embroidery is 
then added. Linen chemises are less used in this 
climate every season, as physicians consider them 
unwholesome, and fine cambric chemises are found 
to be sufficiently cool. When bands are used 
around the neck, the fullness is held in rows of 
lengthwise tucks done in clusters below the band, 
and a vine of embroidery may be wrought between 
the clusters of tucks. Sometimes a feather-stitch- 
ing scarcely a fourth of an inch wide forms the 
only band, and above this is a cambric ruffle, fin- 
ished on the edge by scallops of needle-work. 
Others are buttoned on the shoulders instead of 
in front of the band; the sleeve is made quite 
narrow on top, and laps to shape the shoulders 
properly, Close thick needle-work is preferred 
on these garments, though a great deal of open- 
work in star and compass designs is shown on 
chemises that are made here. Lace and medall- 
ions of embroidery, with a great deal of Ham- 
burg-work, trim the more expensive chemises 
made to order in the furnishing houses ; but these 
frail trimmings suffer in the hands of the laun- 
dress, and it is better economy to have the sub- 
stantial needle-work done on the body of the gar- 
ment, 





French night dresses are now made with box 
pleats in the back, instead of having a yoke as 
they formerly did. From three to five large box 
pleats hold the fullness on the shoulders, while 
the front is shaped like a square or pointed yoke, 
which is made up of fine tucks in clusters, with 
perhaps some embroidery between. A turned-over 
collar, with square cuffs buttoned on the outside, 
finishes French gowns, while those of American 
make are more often furnished with standing ruf- 
fles of embroidery around the neck and wrists. 
Two embroidered frills, the inner one higher than 
that on the outside, make a pretty trimming for 
the neck of nice gowns. Very fine nansook or 
percale gowns have diagonal rows of Valenciennes 
insertion, separated by bands of small tucks cross- 
ed to make bars ; these trim the front of the gown. 
Others have straight rows of insertion, separated 
by puffs of linen cambric, down the entire front. 
Narrow white satin ribbon is sometimes run in 
the insertion, and is occasionally used for bows 
at the throat. Instead of Valenciennes the dura- 
ble Smyrna laces are used for plain garments. 

Peignoirs of muslin or cambric are now made 
with a tucked yoke in back and front, and are 
quite full, so that they conceal the figure. A nov- 
elty for wearing in one’s own room is a dressing 
mantle of white French lawn, with half-sleeves 
of Dolman shape, and a fichu-collar trimmed elab- 
orately with point d’esprit lace. This is also 
made in thin nansook, in Surah silk, and in light 
colored foulards, for invalids to wear when not 
well enough to be entirely dressed. Imported 
drawers are only partly made, the embroidery be- 
ing completed on the lengths of muslin; these 
cost from $1 to $7 a pair, the sewing and mate- 
rial on the lowest-priced garments being good, 
but not elaborate. Skirts of walking length are 
fuller than those made last year, and are straight 
behind from the belt down instead of being cut 
off at the middle, and having extra fullness add- 
ed below. The front and sides are slightly gored, 
and the bottom measures from two and a half to 
three yards. Tucks in clusters, tucked cambric 
ruffles, and embroidery done on the skirt are the 
trimmings for petticoats. Fewer trained and demi- 
trained skirts are used this summer, as balayeuses 
are now attached to the skirt of the dress, and 
when made sufficiently full are more graceful 
as well as more convenient than trained petti- 
coats. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co. ; and 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. SoTHERN, speaking of his present illness, 
says he has as many lives as a cat, but this may 
be his ninth. 

—BEN PERLEY Poore has a meerschaum pipe, 
presented to him by JOAQUIN MILLER, which 
TENNYSON smoked and colored. 

—Madame Mopjgeska recently introduced her 
fellow-countryman TimoTHIE ADAMOWSEI, the 
violinist, to the distinguished society of Lon- 
don. The fact that the madame is the Countess 
CHLAPOwSKA has largely contributed to her suc- 
cess, it is said. 

—On the motion of Sir Juttus Benepict, Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE has been elected con- 
ductor of the orchestral and choral practices of 
the Royal Academy of Music. 

—Judge HILTON has built at Woodlawn, one 
mile outside Saratoga, a very charming and 
sumptuously furnished mansion in the Dusen 
ANNE style. 

—RoeperER, of the famous Champagne firm, 
has just died at Rheims. 

—The Duchess of Norfolk gave, not long 
since, the only ball given at Norfolk House for 
half a century. The house is one of the magnifi- 
cent old palaces of London, built in the style of 
Louis Treize, and the walls of the ball-room 
are completely panelled in mirrors, GEORGE 
the Third was born in this house. 

—M. CHALLEMEL Lacour, whose appoint- 
ment as Minister of France to the court of St. 
James’s created such a disturbance in Parlia- 
ment, is a gray-bearded, large-featured man, of 
great simplicity, dignity, and graciousness; he 
has a musical voice, and, when aroused, an in- 
tensely lustrous eye. 

—The unattached pay of the Duke of Con- 
naught, as a general officer, is £400 a year. 

—At a garden party given by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to the Queen, in the grounds 
of Marlborough House, the new Marchioness of 
Anglesea appeared in gray satin, covered with 
exquisitely embroidered flounces of India mus- 
lin, and with a gray hat with long white plumes. 

—Mrs. GREENWAY, of Baltimore, is spoken of 
as the diamond lady of the United States Hotel 
at Saratoga. At the balcony concert her dress 
is described as of delicate lilac organdy, trimmed 
with point duchesse, her bonnet of the same 
lace, with pansies and violets, the parasol to 
match the rest. Solitaire diamonds glittered in 
her ears, on her breast, her arms, and fingers; 
and she wears, in addition to these, when her 
head is uncovered, a high comb and side combs 
illuminated with the same wonderful stones. 

—Mr. Joun WILLS, the leading florist of Lon- 
don, was recently banqueted at St. James’s Hall, 
Sir Partie CuNLIFFE Owen presiding, and was 
presented with a gold watch and chain, vases in 
silver and Sévres, a goblin clock, and a diamond 
ring for his wife. 

—M. GamBetta’s father and mother lately 
made their great son a visit, putting up at a quiet 
hotel, and remaining all the time incognito. 

—Miss Ciara BAGNALL, a New Brunswick 
young lady, was so shocked by the practical 
joke of a friend, who appeared to her dressed as 
a stage demon, that she fell in a fit, from which 
she awoke a maniac, and remained insane for 
some six or eight years, when she recently died. 

—Mr. DaNnTE GABRIEL RosseEtT! is a very hu- 
morous man, strange as it may seem when one 
recalls the ‘‘ Blessed Damosel,”’ and is famed for 
his ‘‘ nonsense verses.”’ 

—WAGNER has offered to settle in this coun- 
try and stimulate musical art, provided a fund 
of a million dollars can be raised for his uses. 
The story is now told of him that once having 
his teeth filled and saved by an American den- 
tist, who did not know “ Lord, dismiss us,”’ from 
the “ Fisher’s Hornpipe,” at the conclusion of 





the operation, from which the dentist expected 
satisfactory financial results, the gratified com- 
ser said, ‘‘ Sir, between artists finances should 

e unmentioned. Permit me.to present you 
with the score of my Meistersinger.”’ 

—In the sketch of a French’ princess which 
appeared some little time since in a leading 
daily paper under the title of the “Slave Prin- 
cess,’’ the author found himself unable to trace 
the lady beyond Newport. Mr. Turtis, the 
archeologist, shows that she journeyed farther 
eastward, and died at Berwick, Maine. 

—Copies of the Soir newspaper were distrib- 
uted free on the late national holiday in Paris 
by women in black dresses, tricolored aprons, 
and Charlotte Corday caps. 

—The Head of Medusa is the title of the next 
novel by Miss JuLIaA FLETCHER, who, for some 
inexplicable reason, prefers to call herself 
“ Dudu.” 

—The best-looking horses on the Bois at Paris 
are those of the Countess MrKHOLSKA, a Russian 
lady, who handles the ribbons in reckless Cos- 
sack fashion. 

—JOHN LEECH drew Tom Taytor long ago as 
a member of Punch’s orchestra, between THACK- 
ERAY blowing a flute and DovGLas JERROLD 
pounding adrum. Speaking of his death, a con- 
temporary remarks that all voids are filled after 
the nine days’ wonder in Vanity Fair. Six years 
ago it was SHIRLEY Brooks, ten years ago it 
was CHARLES DICKENS, seventeen years ago it 
was Mr. THACKERAY, twenty years ago it was 
ALBERT SMITH, that people mourned ; and the 
world goes on just the same. 

—The shire of Bute has always been a strong- 
hold of Toryism, and is the property of three 
Tory peers, the Duke of Hamilton, Lord Burg, 
and Lord GLasGow. 

—The late private secretary to Lord BEacons- 
FIELD, Mr. ALGERNON TURNOR, will be married 
this month to a sister of the Earl of Galloway, 
Lady Henrietta StTewarp. 

—The supper-room at a London ball recently 
was ornamented with huge pyramids of ice based 
in moss, and an arrangement of water-lilies. 

—The Duchesse de Montpensier lately trav- 
elled with the Princess of Asturias. She is a 
white-haired, grief-worn woman, and Queen Is- 
ABELLA said, cuttingly, of her, ‘‘ The Duchesse 
de Montpensier looks what she always wished 
to be—the elder sister.”’ 

—Miss Grace Hancock Goonsetr, who had 
just rescued seven persons from drowning, was 
recently married at Passaic. Among the wed- 
ding presents was a silver row-boat with golden 
oars, inscribed with the names of the seven, and 
the words, ‘‘To our savior, God bless her, 
Grace Hancock GooDsELL.” 

—Signor RavELLI, the new tenor, who has a 
rich voice, a handsome face, and fine presence, it 
is said had never been seen or heard of by Mr. 
MAPLESON until four o’clock of the day of a 
début that transformed him from a poor singer 
in search of food to such an Edgardo as London 
has seldom heard. 

—Mr. SPURGEON, who has long lived at Clap- 
ham, has just bought at Upper Norwood a very 
fine house surrounded by extensive grounds. 

—Americans have contributed handsomely to 
the fund for a memorial window to Sir WALTER 
RALEIGH that is to be placed in Canon Far- 
RAR’S church, St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

—A bust of Miss Maup Morgan, the lovely 
young harp-player of New York, has just been 
finished in the clay by OLIN WaRnNER. The clas- 
sic head, bound with Pompeiian fillets, is inclined 
forward, and a picturesque bit of drapery termi- 
nates the bust at the neck. 

—Owing to the Spartan severity of the seats 
at the Concord School of Philosophy, the ladies 
attending there complain of the difficulty of 
concentration upon the Universals when obliged 
to be all the time thinking of their backbones. 

—The sinecure living of Wimbish, England, 
has been advertised for sale. Its income is £650 
yearly, and the advertisement states that “no 
residence at any time nor duty of any kind is re- 
quired of the incumbent.” 

—When Leo XIII. was simply a bishop, ru- 
mor reached him that a priest in his diocese 
often failed to celebrate mass on good hunting 
days. He summoned the priest to his presence, 
and when the worthy appeared, pale with appre- 
hension, the good bishop said: ‘I merely want 
to ask of you the favor that when you go shoot- 
ing of a Sunday you will let me know, in order 
that I may celebrate your mass for you. Now 
you will stay to breakfast, I hope?” 

—Mr. Ho_man Hunt having charged that Ver- 
NET’s and LANDSEER’S pictures were in ruins, 
Mr. HERBERT, R.A., has disproved the assertion ; 
and Mr. Hunt then suggesting that they might 
have been ‘restored,’ the Viscomte Deg.a- 
BORDE, secretary of the Académie des Beaux 
Arts, declares that the pictures have never been 
meddled with in any way. 

—One of the most influential native newspa- 
pers in India Se an imaginary conversa- 
tion between Lord Rreon and Yakoos Khan, in 
which the latter declares that from his cradle 
every Afghan boy is taught by his mother that 
his most sacred duty to country and religion is 
to kill an Englishman at sight. 

—DeEvRETH Pasha, the treasurer of the ex- 
Khedive, now seventy years old, was originally 
aslave; working his way up between slavery and 
the directorship of the opera-house at Cairo, he 
made a fortune of a million dollars, and still has 
it. He lately married a coryphée from La Scala, 
and is now the possessor of a fine young heir to 
his million. 

—Signor Boro, who, four years ago, at Ven- 
ice, was called on the stage thirty-four times, 
has made another success in his Mefistoféle. It 
is pronounced to be an extraordinary work, more 
intelligible than WaGNER’s music, of a higher 
reach than VERDI’s, displaying great melodic 
power and superb orchestration, and much more 
poetry and imagination than Gounon’s handling 
of the same theme. It was sung by Nisson, 
TREBELLI, CAMPANINI, and others, and NIxs- 
sON’S acting was called inspired. 

—At a recent great entertainment in England, 
where the Duchess of Marlborough was dressed 
in all that art could do for Irish poplin, the 
Duchess of Leinster in embroidered Dacca mus- 
lin, the GLapsTongs, the Chinese and Siamese 
Ambassadors, were present, Dr. TrencH in his 
archbishop’s dress, Dean STANLEY, and num- 
berless others of the fair and rich and great, the 
most picturesque figure of the day was pro- 
nounced to be an ayah, with her free step, erect 
head, and long slim shape draped in scarlet from 
head to foot, and a scarlet kerchief about the 
hair, 
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‘ X the netting is of the width desired work for a square one round without widening, and then narrow 
Netted Guipure, Figs. 1~22. one stitch in evéty following round, always working off the last two stitches with one knot. When 
To work the netted foundation, as shown by Figs. 1-9, a netting-needle, meshes of different sizes, | only two stitches remain, work these off also in one knot, without forming a new stitch. For a long 
and yarn are required. The size, that is, the circumference, of the mesh depends on the size of the | four-cornered foundation, after finishing the widening, work a piece to suit the length of the sides of 
cotton. In selecting the mesh it must be born in mind that the holes in the netting become as | the foundation, always narrowing at the end of one round and widening at the end of the next. 
large again as the circumference of the mesh. If, for instance, the work is done on a mesh three- The foundation for corner borders designed for framing four-cornered articles is worked as shown 
quarters of an inch in circumference, holes (squares) an inch and a half in size will be formed. by Fig. 9, as follows: Begin with a foundation of 2 st. (stitch) and work going back and forth, 
In beginning the work form a large loop of very strong thread, fasten this to a sewing-weight, always widening 1 st. at the end of each round until the work counts twice as many st. as the 
and tie the end of the working thread to the loop. Take the mesh in the left hand, between width of the border requires (not including the 2 edge st.). Then work each half of the 
the thumb and forefinger, lay the working thread over the mesh and the inside of the border separately, on half the st. of the last round, beginning always at the left outer side, 
second, third, and fourth fingers of the left hand, downward, carry it up behind the and work first one round without widening or narrowing, and then in the following 
fingers mentioned and the mesh, and then lay it to the left so that it may be held with rounds always widen on the outer side and narrow on the inner side, always alternate- 
the thumb. Fig. 1 shows the position of the mesh and of the working thread. ly widening in one round and narrowing in the next. When the work has gained 
Next carry the thread downward behind the second, third, fourth, and fifth the desired length on the outer side, in order to form the inner corner work 1 
fingers (see Fig. 1), push the needle through the loop on the fingers as shown st. on the outermost edge st. after the last narrowing on the side where the 
by Fig. 2,and behind the mesh through the loop to which the working narrowing has been done hitherto, thus beginning the widening for the sec- 
thread is fastened (see Fig. 4, which shows the stitches worked on the ond inner side of the border. This widening is repeated here in every sec- 
loop), so that a second loop is formed, which is held with the little ond following round ; on the outer side the narrowing should be done in 
finger of the left hand. Draw the working thread gradually tight, the same proportion. Netin rounds until the inner side of the border 
first dropping the loop held by the thumb, then withdrawing the counts two squares less than the finished inner side. The work is 
second, third, and fourth fingers from the loop marked a on done in this manner when a perfect square is desired. For a 
Fig. 3, at the same time holding fast the loop on the little long four-cornered border work as many rounds more as may 
finger (this loop is marked 6 on Fig. 3). Finally, drop the be required for the two long sides. Cut off the thread on 
loop 4 from the little finger, and finish the knot, drawing the outside of the border, lay it on the outside of the st. 
the thread tight. This completes one stitch. The re- left standing previously, work 1 st. (two knots) on the 
maining foundation stitches are worked precisely in the first st. there, in order to replace the st. lost in dividing 
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same manner, Fig. 4 shows a row of c say — the stitches, and net two 
foundation stitches worked on the loop. Fig. 3—Manver oF aS — fg em = of ioe 
When the requisite number of founda- WORKING KNOT. ’ 2d round begin the widen- 











tion stitches has been worked, draw 
the mesh out of the stitches. In be- 
ginning the next round turn the row 


ing, which, as well as the 
narrowing, should now be 
regulated according to the 













































































of stitches, as the work is done going = fo) sides worked first. Now 
back and forth, but in the direction S he work in the same manner 
from left to right, so that the first Qt as before, until the fourth 
stitch of the following round is worked ve inner side corresponds to 


on the last foundation stitch, and work 


the second inner side, and 
the knots in the manner described, pass- Fig. 10.—Potnt DE 


Fig. 11.—Pornr b’Esrrit. then net one round with all 


i I lIways through a foun- Tome. “of ‘ the st. (also with the st. of 
gta ea Brews a neon ef. the first half of the border), without widening or narrowing. 
the loop ds before Continue in this manner, always turn- "Teone At the end of the pext round begin the narrowing, which is 
ing the work, and without cutting the thread. Having used ny repeated at the end of each round until only 2 st. remain. 


There are different modes of darning netting, the simplest 
of which is point de toile. For this first darn the threads of 
the netting lengthwise and then crosswise (see Fig. 10). 
Point d’esprit consists of button-hole stitches, which are 
worked on the netted foundation as shown by Fig. 11. The 
manner of working the wheels is shown by Figs. 12 and 13. 
First form a slanting cross, beginning from the middle as 
shown by Fig. 12, pass the thread several times around the 
centre in coils, then after a slight interval form a circle of 


up the thread, lay on a new thread. 

The laying on of a new thread in netting is done by means 
of the knots shown by Figs. 5-8. For the single cross knot 
Figs. 5 and 6 take the working thread about an inch and a half 
from the end between the thumb and forefinger of the left hand. 
{This end is marked a on Fig. 5.) Then take the new thread 
also between the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, un- 
derneath the first thread, so that both threads cross each 
other, and wind the new thread about the end marked a (the 


[See Fig. 5.] 


























. a the thread, and catching the latter at the same time work 
new thread is marked 4 on Fig. 5), draw the end a through ,.. rw ’ eae ‘ ’ ; g i , : e@ wo 

the loop in the direction of ha | eee line and the arrow Fig. 12.—MANNER OF WORKING : Fig. 18.—Lace Sritcu ror the button-hole stitches, form a second circle as shown by 
catch the ends of the threads between the thumb and ratte Lace Stircu.—[See Fig. 13.] Netrep Guirurz.—[See Fig. 12.] Fig. 13, and fasten the thread under the close centre on the 


wrong side. 

Fig. 14 shows the point de reprise, for which 
stretch the threads as shown by the illustration, and 
darn them crosswise. Fig. 15 shows the manner of 
working button-hole stitch points. Fig. 17 shows a 
rosette in netted guipure, and Fig. 16 the manner of 
execution. Lay on the thread at knot a, pass it three 
times around the corresponding bar in the netting, 
carry it to knot 6, repeat this three times in the order 
of the letters, wind also the single thread leading 
from one bar to another as shown by Fig. 16, and 
fasten it underneath knot a. For design figures 
forming a sort of wheel lay on the thread anew as 
shown by Fig. 16, and proceed in a manner similar 


finger of the right hand and draw the thread 4 tight with 
the left hand. Fig. 6 shows this knot completed, Fig. 
7 shows the manner of working the double cross knot, 
and Fig. 8 shows another kind of cross knot. Both 
knots are formed similar to the one first described, by 
the aid of the illustrations. In forming the knot Fig. 
8 it must be observed that the under end of thread a is 
drawn tight. 

For a four-cornered piece of diagonal netting make 
a foundation to suit the length or width of the work, 
and then work the rounds always with the whole num- 
ber of stitches until the work is of the length required. 
The foundation stitches are afterward cut off, as they 
are always somewhat longer than the other stitches of 

















the netting when the knot has been loosened, or else Fig. 14.—Pornt DE Fig. 15.—Burron-note Sritcn to that of point de reprise. Figs. 18 and 19 show a 
the foundation is worked on a finer mesh. REPRISE. Pornts. figure consisting of a straight and a slanting cross 


For straight netting, whether designed for a 
square or long figure, begin at one corner with 
a foundation of two stitches, and then work in 
rounds, turning the work, and widen always one 
stitch at the end of each round, working two 
knots on the last stitch over the mesh. When 


formed of windings of thread. In winding the 
thread the order indicated on Fig. 18 should 
be observed, so that the horizontal bar of the 
straight cross is worked first, then the slant- 
ing cross, and finally the perpendicular bar of 
the straight cross. In the centre the thread 
bars are fastened with two rows of back 





Fig. 4.—Founpation Sritcues 
WORKED ON THE Loop. 








Fig. 5.—Tyine or Sincie Cross 
Knot.—([See Fig. 6.] 














Fig. 16.—Detam or Fic. 17, Fig. 7—Tyine or Dovsie Cross Knor. Fig. 17.—Roserre in Nerrep Gurevre. 
See Fig. 16. 
Fies. 1-22.—NETTED GUIPURE. [See Fig. 16.] 
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stitches as shown by Fig. 19. Fig. 
20 shows a star figure. Having 
laid the thread on a knot of the 
netting, work on the next two 
bars forming a right angle in a 
kind of button-hole stitch, work- | 
ing always two stitches on the | 
perpendicular bar and one stitch 
on the horizontal bar until one- 
half of the latter is covered. 
Then carry the thread to the next 
knot, and fill the other half of 
the same netted square with but- 
ton-hole stitches. This completes 
two corners of the star. Fig. 21 
shows another star figure, for 
which four squares are filled with 
similar button-hole stitches, as in 
Figz 20, but on each of the two 
corresponding bars work always 
two stitches, and wind the layers 
of thread between these likewise 
with thread several times. The 
remaining four squares of this 
figure are also filled with button- 
hole stitches, which are worked 
in rows going back and forth in 
the manner shown by Figs. 15 
and 21. The centre of this figure 
is filled with four thread bars 
joined with one button-hole stitch 
each, 

Fig. 22.—Secrion or Netrep 
Guievre Tipy. The foundation 
of this tidy is worked with medi- 
um-sized thread in straight net- 
ting by the directions given in the 
preceding article, and is darned 
in point de toile (see Fig. 10), 
point d’esprit (see Fig, 11), and 
point de reprise (see Fig, 20), and 
ornamented with corner figures 
(see Fig. 21), and with wheels 
and lace stitches (see Fig. 12), of 
similar thread. For the circles 
in the border on the outer edge 
run the thread through the bars 
of the netting. Edge the points 
in button-hole stitch, and cut 
away the projecting foundation. 


Ladies’ and Boy’s Early 
Autumn Walking Suits, 
Figs. 1--3. 

Fig. 1.—This elegant walking 
suit, which is designed for early 
autumn, is of light prune camel’s- 
hair and faille of a deeper shade. 
The polonaise opens over a long 
faille vest; two long revers, sim- 
ulating a vest lining, are extend- 


ed, and fastened to the pouf, Figs. 1-3.—LADIES’ AND BOY’S EARLY AUTUMN WALKING SUITS, 


forming a retroussis. The tablier is gracefully draped 
in irregular horizontal folds. The skirt is of faille, 
and is trimmed with wide box pleats, alternating with 
clusters of very narrow fan pleatings. 


loose to form a good support for the flowers, there- 
fore a stiff leaf, such as the orange, camellia, etc., 
made quite firm by means of wire, is placed behind 
the fern. The various combinations for the bou- 


























Fig. 2.—This pretty costume for a boy 8 years y quets will, of course, depend largely upon indi- 
old consists of a blouse-jacket, with wide revers y ~ *, vidual taste, but inasmuch as many do not 
and bretelles, which are buttoned to the belt. Moss Wh 3 Hi Ke possess the knowledge of what is exactly 
Knee pantaloons. Fan \ Re Ny suited to these small groups of flowers, 

Fig. 3.—This handsome visiting dress la’ Pie. RGN *» which, indeed, require, as has been 
is of pearl gray foulard. The back is ESE eos C3599 : $33 ¥, SspBn stated, a peculiarly refined taste as 
princesse shaped. The front is form- y SOSA Le Ys Bh 08: YAY 2 regards both color and combina- 
ed of a broad, straight tablier, AR Rear ASG SSeS tion, we will minutely describe 
which is fastened on the side to ; a few arrangements that have 
the drapery of the back by a 


given special satisfaction, 
and which at fairs and 
bazars have sold faster 
than they could be 
made. Place the 
stiff leaf, with a 


large bow without ends. 

The square opening in y 
the front of the waist A 
and the parts of the tablier that are cut away show a pe 
simulated plastron of sapphire blue foulard, entirely 
shirred crosswise. 


Fig. 18.—Derait or Fie. 19. 
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BUTTON-HOLE BOUQUETS 
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AND COAT FLOWERS. re Ae =e 
y 4 CAG <; : 
ANY persons confound button- ft. | ft Yess Bus == 
N hole bouquets, or bouton- yl) AS CES Ae : me C24 a! | er 
niéres, with coat flowers, where- JR 7 \ SS PERAK ie y AR ATR. 
as there is a great difference, . a) / j BLS oa 


the one consisting of sev- 
eral blossoms collected 
into a miniature bou- 
quet, while the oth- 

er is a single spray or 
flower, backed up by del- 
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ments has occupied attention, and 
various opinions have been expressed 
as to their proper position, adaptation, 
and arrangement when applied to orna- 

mental purposes, the button-hole bouquet 

and coat flower have received comparatively 
little attention, their diminutive size leading to 
the supposition that they were easily made, whereas 
there is no floral combination requiring greater artistic 
taste and really fine perception of what is chaste and re- 
fined. With a light 
hand those very charm- 
ing little additions to 
the toilette or table, and 
which ladies delight to 
provide, may be easily 
made. In this day, when 
the boutonniére is con- 


Wa yin 
icate foliage or a single leaf. LN BY; oa We 
While the use of cut flowers z. 4 Ps FEEL id x 4 
for bouquets and other orna- LEE OS APE AER ‘ 
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sidered as indispensable i as <a 

to the festive occasion . | 

as the dress suit itself, RY ‘ gi yp 
it is worth while to z } ‘ SNS (04; LU 
understand the proper —~s 5 . & SAKA Sh ee 
method of arranging it. © § $$§f += NING 0 i £%——=—————= see 





liage. Ferns are especially desir- 
able, being at once light and 
graceful; indeed, possessing all 
the requisites necessary. Next 
to these, the foliage belonging to 
each especial flower, particularly 
if hardy sorts are used for the 
purpose. 

The very finest flowerets for 
these Lilliputian bouquets are 
those which it is impossible to 
apply upon their own stems, and 
which therefore require to be 
wired. We would mention, for 
example, hyacinths, certain or- 
chids, geraniums,  tuberoses, 
chrysanthemums, etc., which are 
among the most valuable flowers 
we have. A lady gives the fol- 
lowing excellent method for treat- 
ing these flowers without wiring 
them. “Let us take, for exam- 
ple, a gardenia. The centre pet- 
als of this flower—indeed, all ex- 
cept the outside row—are very 
even and lovely, but their beauty 
is somewhat marred by the outer 
ones, which appear twisted. Now 
to remedy this evil, and to make 
them look even, proceed as fol- 
lows: take a common laurel leaf, 
and cut a piece of it about an 
inch or so square with scissors ; 
trim round the corners of this 
piece so as to make it almost cir- 
cular; then cut a cross in the 
middle, and down through that 
push the gardenia until the flower 
and leaf are pressed tightly to- 
gether ; then hold it upside down, 
and through the stem, close to 
the leaf, pass a ‘stub’ wire, 
which will keep the leaf in place; 
bend the ends down, and bind 
them together with flexible wire 
to form a stem. The petals can 
then be arranged to occupy their 
proper places, and the laurel leaf 
pressed closely to the flower, they 
will remain wherever placed.” 

Any other leaf similar to the 
laurel will, of course, answer as 
well. 

There can be no more beauti- 
ful background for these bou- 
quets than certain varieties of 
fern, such as the adiantum, euni- 
atum, and maiden-hair and its 
sisterhood, the delicate form and 
graceful habit appearing the per- 


fection of greenery for these 
dainty little combinations. But 
it is entirely too flexible and 





Fig. 19.—Fi¢vure 


In NETTED 
GuipurE.—[See Fig. 18.] 


stem of wire attached at the back, supporting a fern 
frond of small size; against this a small flower or 
cluster of delicate blossoms, say myosotis (for- 
get-me-not) or lobelia, so as to form a point 

at the top; then a half-blown pink rose- 

AS bud, camellia-bud, or other pink flower 


of such size, surrounded by small 








white dots of flowers, such as 
sweet-alyssum, with sprays of 
maiden-hair fern below and 
about, forming a light tra- 
cery on the outer edges. 
Again: against the 

fern, double violet, a 
little green from carrot- 
tops, yellow rose-bud, lily-of- 
the-valley, fine grass, or mign- 
onette, scarlet geranium, white 
candy-tuft, and creeping-fern leaves. 
The little affair that took the first 


prize at the Royal Horticultural Socie- 
ty’s show at Birmingham, England, a few 
years ago, consisted of a fern leaf, of the 
maiden-hair variety, forget-me-nots, a yellow 
rose-bud (the Marshal Neil), a bloom of Kalosan- 

thes coccinea, and one of white bouvardia. 

_ used with lovely effect sprays of lily-of-the-valley, a 
rich copper-colored rose-bud, a purple cineraria, and 


We have 


little. misty tracery from 
the blossoms of Rhus aco- 
tinus. We could multiply 
these directions ad infini- 
tum, but think those ex- 
amples mentioned will be 
sufficient guide, showing 
the shape, combinations 
of color, and proper style 
in which they should be 
made. 

The very tender fronds 
of green-house ferns will 
wither quickly, and the 





The first step to be tak- 
en is to select fine flow- 
ers and appropriate fo- 








Fig. 20.—Ficure in Netrep Guirvre, 


[See Figs, 10-42; and Figs, 20 and 21.] 


Fig. 21.—Ficure 1s Netrep Guipurs. 





sprays used of any fern 
should be placed in damp 
moss or cotton for a few 
hours, which wili preserve 
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their freshness; and this is the case with all cut 
flowers, the water the stalks imbibe helping to 
sustain them. 

Always keep the stems quite thin and free 
from leaves in working, in order to allow them 
to pass through the button-hole and fit the “ re- 
ceiver” (if one is used). As soon as finished, 
place the bouquet upon damp moss or cotton, 
wrapping a piece well saturated round the stems, 
and place it in a close box or drawer, away from 
light and air, until wanted. 

Coat Ciusrers.—Coat flowers or clusters 
should be of especial beauty, and possess some 
distinguishing feature of form or color; then 
they require only some exquisite green to set 
them off. Thus some rare orchid in the midst 
of a bright green frond of maiden-hair fern, or a 
lovely gardenia, scarlet begonia, or some rarely 
beautiful rose-bud in a nest of Salagenella den- 
ticulata fern, a white camellia-bud with one of 
the rich golden ferns, ete. 

Such an arrangement will appear hard and de- 
void of beauty if placed alone with perhaps but a 
single fern leaf or other green, and we would say 
here that a rose can never have anything as ef- 
fective about it as its own leaves, especially the 
exquisite brown and golden colored growth of 
the young foliage. Now this same rose leaf is 
not as simple to manage as may appear, but re- 
quires a particular manipulation, that is, it must 
be wired—a process which we will describe. 
Turn an entire rose leaf face down upon the table, 
showing on the upper side all the midribs and 
veins; take a strand of thread wire and pass it 
through the very bottom of the central leaf, put- 
ing the end down on one side of the first vein 
and up on the other, until all the veins are done ; 
or, in other words, work as if sewing through the 
leaf, leaving a long stitch on the wrong side, and 
using infinite care not to have them show on the 
right, going from the bottom of the main stem to 
the point of the leaf, where cut it off closely ; 
proceed thus with each leaf, drawing the other 
end of the wire down the main stem, and slight- 
ly twisting it occasionally. The side leaves must 
be done in like manner, but cutting the wire off 
closely at each end, and not extending it down 
the stem. 

A rose leaf thus treated will not become wilt- 
ed or out of shape, but stand up fresh for an in- 
definite time. 





GUY’S DISAPPEARANCE. 
S little Miss Bertha Finch came down the 
village street to the railroad station in a 
high wind, with that dry brown hat of hers curl- 
ing up acutely on her head, and a glimpse dis- 
closed of the sweet pink face which she carried 
bent down against the dust-clouds, you might 
naturally have thought of arbutus blossoms in 
their pale brown leaves. She was so small and 
young, and flower-like and shy. As I remember 
her she seemed to be looking down half the time, 
or else it was only that she was so short as to 
make direct glance into her face no easy matter ; 
so that when she looked into one’s eyes she had 
to turn her own upward. And then what a love- 
ly expression she had! There was a look in her 
eyes and about her lips as if she felt the pathos 
of her own smallness. 

Yet she could be saucy, too. There was a good 
deal of independence about this small slip of wo- 
manhood, in spite of her shyness, her pathos, and 
her tiny figure. ‘ Bertha,” her mother once re- 
marked, “is as set as a cat if she chooses to be; 
and you can’t tell why she takes her whims, no 
more than you can why a cat does thus and so; 
but when she’s once got a notion, she acts it 
out.” 

And she had taken a whim, this particular day, 
to go to town by the railroad that went poking 
around the country in the neighborhood of Glyd- 
don as informally as a plough, running such mild 
little trains up and down, that Bertha felt as if 
all she had to do was to call out “ Gee-whoa !” to 
the engine, and it would obey her. Neverthe- 
less, she deigned to make haste, and the wind 
helped her, being also whimsical. 

This whim of taking the cars was a mild one, 
however, compared to her freak of a few days 
before. Not to put the reader in suspense, I wil] 
state that she had refused a proposal of marriage 
from Guy Atlee, a reasonably good and promising 
young man, who had been to the high school with 
her in earlier days, and proposed now to gradu- 
ate from the position of a bashful lover to that 
of proud husband. 

Guy had a position as clerk in the post-office 
and chief store of Glyddon, while Bertha’s father 
was a not very well to do farmer; so that the 
young man had the argument of worldly prosperi- 
ty on his side. But then he might lose his posi- 
tion; and somehow Mr. Finch, though he lived in 
a rather broken-down old house, was always im- 
portant in town affairs. At any rate, Bertha re- 
jected the young man gayly, yet with a sense of 
her own superiority that was quite serious. 

“ What is your reason? Don’t you love me ?” 
asked he, in a business-like way. They were stand- 
ing at the time on a little, unfrequented, stone 
bridge, with a blue and white sky reflected in the 
water below, and birds singing around them in 
the young green boughs. 

“Tf I did, do you suppose I'd tell you ?” return- 
ed Bertha, with irrepressible mirth. 

“T suppose it’s because you're proud, then,” 
Guy inferred, becoming gloomy. 

“I think I am proud of knowing my own mind,” 
she admitted, “ which all girls don’t.” 

“T wish you'd tell me the real reason,” the un- 
fortunate lover resumed. 

“Well, then,” said Bertha, more roguishly than 
ever, “ you’re too young.” 

Guy kicked the bridge in his impatience. “I’m 
a ee older than you are,” he declared, peremp- 
torily. 

“TI never should be able to look up to you,” his 
companion assured him, 





This was so absurd that Guy laughed in spite 
of his state of provocation. He was nearly six 
feet tall, and she hardly five, so that, taking the 
proposition in its linear or perpendicular instead 
of its spiritual sense, Bertha was egregiously 
wrong. However, “Then you can look down to 
me,” he replied. And as they were both at that 
moment peering over the side of the bridge, she 
adopted his counsel literally; for there he was, 
or appeared to be, gazing up out of the placid 
stream from the midst of a mimic sky. A white 
cloud reflection encircling his head made him look 
prematurely venerable, and Bertha confessed to 
herself that he was really handsome. 

“ Well, I’m going home now,” she said, present- 
ly. “You wait here. I think—it will be better.” 

Upon this Guy became sarcastic. ‘“ How long 
shall I wait?” he inquired. “ About thirty years, 
I suppose, till my hair turns ag 

“If you like,” said Bertha Finch, not daunted 
in the least. 

“Tt’s nothing to you, I see,” the young man 
replied, bitterly, suddenly feeling very suicidal. 

“What! waiting thirty years?” laughed she. 
“Oh yes, that would be a very serious thing to 
me. But I don’t suppose I shall.” 

She had turned back to say this, but as she re- 
sumed her retreat immediately, he was left alone 
in another moment. Guy debated with himself 
what he would do. He was terribly stung by 
what he considered Bertha’s heartlessness, and 
for a moment or two the idea of throwing himself 
into the river, where he had just seen his own 
image lying so seductively, occupied his mind as 
a facile though watery solution of his trouble. 
Then he thought how fine it would be to marry 
some other girl, and let Miss Finch mature into 
an old maid. But to this there were three ob- 
jections. In the first place, it was not certain an- 
other girl would have him; secondly, Miss Finch 
might not become an old maid; and finally, he 
loved Miss Finch. At last he said to himself, “I 
know what I'll do: I'll disappear.” 

And he did. 

No young man could have been better situated 
for indulging in this popular modern pastime. 
He had no family in town; his accounts were 
correct to a cent; his habits were irreproachable. 
There could not be, consequently, any distress to 
parents, or suspicion of peculation, or disgraceful 
reason assigned for his dropping out of sight; 
and the mystery of the thing would be complete. 

In fact, when it became known that he was 
no longer in the village, the “theory of suicide” 
was the one immediately adopted, for the usual 
reason that there was no evidence to sustain it. 
Suicide? And how? for what motive? Nobody 
could tell; but it was settled that the cause must 
have been disappointment in love, although all 
testimony on the subject went to show that for 
a day or two before he was last seen the missing 
young man had been in exceptionally good spir- 
its. It was proposed to organize a search after 
him, and even to drag the river and the ponds; 
but Postmaster Pound announced that this would 
be useless. “Atlee left a message,” he said, 
“stating that all such doings would be labor 
thrown away,” in corroboration of which he pro- 
duced a paper signed by his late clerk. It could 
not be learned either that any one had seen him 
near the water, or, for that matter, anywhere 
about the railroad. The last person who had 
had sight of him had met him on the street to- 
ward evening ; Atlee had passed on into the dusk, 
and that was the last seen of him. 

“Must have gone up a chimbley somewheres ; 
that’s all I can make of it,” observed Silas Crick, 
the low comedian of Glyddon business circles ; 
and some people declared that they had almost 
seen Mr. Pound smile when they were talking to 
him about the tragedy. Mr. Finch, however, took 
the affair more seriously, in common with most 
of the other inhabitants, though little Bertha de- 
clared, cheerfully, that it did not look to her at 
all like a case of suicide. In her most secret 
mind she was rather flustered by the occurrence, 
and could not wholly explain it to herself, though 
it struck her as very probable that Guy had em- 
igrated to some distant place out West, in a fit 
of despair, and chose to go without explanation. 

Then, when the Glyddon Patriot came out with 
its notice of Guy Atlee’s previous life and his 
career in the town, adding words of commenda- 
tion, and all the neighbors talked enthusiastically 
about him, recalling his manifold good traits, his 
numerous kind acts, and his hearty share in local 
amusements (he was proficient in private theat- 
ricals), it struck her that perhaps she had not 
valued him quite at his full worth. 

She remembered those heedless words on the 


should have to wait thirty years, after all!” 

It was with some idea of relieving her mind 
from these speculations and reminiscences, I 
think, that she betook herself to the railroad this 
windy day for a trip to town. An old man with 
copious white hair, gold-bowed glasses, and a flat- 
crowned felt hat, who sat placidly at one of the 
car windows, reposing his hands on a cane which 
he kept remarkably perpendicular, was a good 
deal struck by her fresh and sweet appearance as 
he saw her blown along by the wind to the dépot ; 
and, as luck would have it, when she entered the 
car—true to her instinct of preferring age to 
youth, and finding all the seats half filled by very 
dapper young men, or very dirty and disagreeable 
middle-aged ones—Bertha selected the unoccu- 
pied portion of this very seat where the old man 
was meditating, and nestled down into it as cozily 
as a young martin in the maternal martin box. 
It was in keeping with the slight recklessness of 
her general character that she should immediate- 
ly extract a paper novel from her pocket, and be- 
gin to read, despite the industrious efforts of the 
train to joggle her eyes out of her head and the 
print out of the page. 

“Windy day, young lady,” said a mild voice in 
her ear, so affably modulated that she felt as if 
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it could hardly be the voice of a stranger. It was 
the old man speaking to her. 

“Yes,” she assented, pleasantly ; “I thought it 
would blow me away.” 

“You air rather a mite of a body to fight it 
out with such a breeze,” remarked her new ac- 
quaintance. ‘‘ But it don’t seem to have hurt ye, 
to judge on it from the roses in your cheeks. 
Lord, I remember in the days when I was court- 
in’ how I used to like a day like this. It made 
my gal’s face shine just so; and I ain’t too old 
to take pleasure in it yet.” 

Bertha felt her face “shine” still more than 
before at this speech, which she rated as a trifle 
familiar, coming from a stranger. But then the 
man had white hair, and, after all, it was not un- 
pleasant. She smiled, with some embarrassment, 
but said nothing, and resumed her reading, while 
her fatherly companion seemed to become ab- 
sorbed in recollections of his youth. Before long, 
however, he said, “I suppose it hurts your eyes a 
good deal, reading in the train, don’t it ?” 

“Tt does sometimes,” she admitted, somewhat 
annoyed at this second opening of a conversation, 
for her story was interesting. But determining 
to resign herself, she laid the book down abrupt- 
ly, and looked straight at the old man, who re- 
turned her gaze genially from the midst of his 
whiskers and spectacles. 

“So you live in Glyddon ?” he inquired. 

“ Yes.” 

“I’m acquainted there some. 
there.” 

“You did!” exclaimed the young girl, bright- 
ening up at once. 

The old man began asking questions about va- 
rious people in the village, and finally mentioned 
Atlee. ‘He came from the place where I live— 
Woodruff, Vermont—and folks thought he was a 
likely enough young man when he started down 
to Glyddon. How’s he doing now ?” 

Poor Bertha blushed and shook with as much 
feeling of guilt as if she had personally superin- 
tended the closing of Guy’s career with a violent 
death. Somehow this bland, fatherly old per- 
son’s interest in him gave her a new perception 
of the mystery and awfulness of his fate. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “ hadn’t you heard ?” 

“What! he ain’t dead!” responded her neigh- 
bor, with a quaver in his voice. But immediate- 
ly he added: “No, he can’t be. I should have 
heard of it. Perhaps you mean he’s married ?” 

At another time Bertha would have laughed at 
this absurd juxtaposition, and even now had the 
impulse to answer, “ No, it’s not quite so bad as 
that.” But the mention of marriage came too 
near her last interview with Guy to make it whol- 
ly comical, so she merely said: “ He’s gone away, 
nobody knows where; it was quite sudden and 
unaccountable.” 

After a good many expressions of grief and 
wonderment, the old man wound up with: “ And 
so you can’t think of any possible reason? That 
seems singular. What do you suppose ?” 

His young friend hesitated and looked down. 
She could not fib, and she could not confide; so 
she said, simply, “I can’t tell.” Her lips trem- 
bled a little. 

“ Oh, well, he’ll turn up all right, I guess,” con- 
cluded the other, soothingly. “It reminds me of 
a foolish thing I did myself when I was young. 
I went off and left the place I was staying in too. 
But that was because I was kind of spooney 
about a young woman that wouldn’t marry me. 
Atlee used to have the name of being too level- 
headed for anything like that. He wouldn’t be 
such a fool, would he ?” 

The small brown hat went slightly upward 
with a sudden movement. “I don’t know,” said 
the owner. of it, “ why you should call it being a 
fool.” 

“ You know better than I do about it, of course,” 
assented the white-haired critic. “ Perhaps that’s 
Is it ?” 

“T heard some one saying they thought he was 
disappointed in love,” Bertha answered, rapidly 
and ungrammatically. 

“ And you don’t blame him ?” hazarded he, in- 
dulgently. 

“No, I don’t. 
anyway.” 

“Well, now,” continued the old man, with a 
drawl which indicated an approaching relapse 
into garrulity, “it’s queer enough I should have 
met ye, ain’t it? And you from Glyddon, where 
I used to live; and learning news of Atlee this 
way. Queerenough! Well, I must see his folks 
when I git back, and find out if they know where 
he’s gone.” 

Bertha’s sauciness began to return to her. “If 
they do, you’d better advise them to tell him to 
stay this time.” 

“ And not come back ?” 

“ No.” 

“You don’t think it would be any use, eh 2” 
asked her companion, with an air of solicitude 
for the absent young man. “The young woman 
wouldn’t sort of let up, you think, if he came 
back like a Penitent Thief—or—that’s to say, a 
Prodigal Son ?” 

“T don’t believe she would,” returned the little 
woman, perversely, laughing at his blunder, yet 
trying to be severe in tone. 

“What makes you think so?” inquired the 
older traveller. 

Bertha fell back upon an enigma. 
cause,” she said. 

The wearer of the spectacles looked as if he 
almost guessed her secret, but he refrained from 
charging her with being the young woman con- 
cerned. After this they talked of other things, 
until they came to Wingfield, the end of the jour- 
ney, he making himself agreeable all the way, so 
that when the moment came for parting, Bertha 
was aware that the journey had seemed very 
short, and that her casual acquaintance was real- 
ly an entertaining one. 

‘Maybe I shall see you again,” he suggested, 
as they descended to the platform together. 
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“Do you ever come to Glyddon ?” she inquired, 
with polite reserve, 

“Guess I shall before long,” he replied. “ You 
wouldn’t be surprised, I suppose, if old Gifford 
should drop in to see you some day? And now 
I tink of it, what’s your name? Will you tell 
me ?” 

She told him, and he promptly wandered off, 
after giving her a nod, apparently intent upon 
his own affairs. “I should think he might have 
said good-by a little more as if he was interest- 
ed,” mused Bertha, not wholly pleased at having 
him appear to dismiss her so easily. And yet 
what else could a mere stranger, a fellow-conver- 
sationist of an hour, do? Besides, Bertha re- 
flected that old men could not be expected to show 
the same interest and gallantry as—well, as Guy 
and other young men. 

When she got home that evening she bethought 
her to inquire of her father whether he had ever 
heard of an old man named Gifford who had lived 
in the village. Mr. Finch dimly recollected him 
years before. “But I thought he was dead,” he 
added. 

“No; I met him to-day in the train,” his daugh- 
ter informed him, “and had a very pleasant chat. 
He was so nice. I do so like old men. Some- 
how when they pay you compliments it doesn’t 
embarrass you, and they seem to be true; for 
what can an old man expect to gain by paying a 
compliment that he doesn’t mean ?” 

“Tm afraid the appetite for feminine approval 
only increases in us with age,” laughed Mr. Finch. 

In less than a week from the time of his de- 
parture, the village was astonished by Guy Atlée’s 
re-appearance. “I went up to Woodruff to see 
my folks,” was the explanation ; and he expected 
to make light of the manner of his going. But 
though his escapade was a good deal criticised, 
he appeared to have gained rather than lost in 
public estimation by it. 

When he went to see Bertha Finch he declared 
that jealousy had brought him back. “TI learned of 
a flirtation that you were carrying on with an old 
gentleman in the cars—old Gifford ; and knowing 
your preference for mature men, I thought my 
chances, if I had any left, were in danger.” 

“You are very impertinent to suppose you have 
any chances,” was the retort to this. 

“ But is it true about Gifford ?” he persisted, 

“Tt’s true that met him. Oh, he’s a perfectly 
lovely old man!” 

“He would be very much flattered if he knew 
you said that. Shall I tell him?” 

“You can if you like; J don’t care,” said Ber- 
tha, airily. “I believe he’s coming to call on 


“ Did he tell you so? Then he probably wants 
to sell you some pills.” 

“Mr. Atlee, what in the world do you mean ?” 

“Simply that he’s a patent-pill peddler.” 

“How disgusting !” exclaimed the fastidious 
maiden. “Never mind, he’s a real pleasant old 
fellow.” 

“It’s part of his trade to be so,” explained Guy. 
“ But I judge, from your admiration for him, that 
you still scorn poor young boys like me.” 

“T never said ‘scorn,’” she answered, “and I 
think it was cruel of you to make us all think 
you had perhaps committed suicide. It was cow- 
ardiy to make me feel I might have caused it." 

“T didn’t mean it so,” he pleaded. “TI hardly 
thought. I wanted to go away out of sight, and 
I didn’t want any search. Couldn’t you forgive 
me for being foolish, and, as you call it, ‘ coward- 
ly’?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You see, I didn’t suppose, from what you said, 
that you cared what became of me.” 

The little face that so often seemed to be look- 
ing down was really bent with some confusion at 
this moment ; butits owner, obeying a whim, said, 
“ Perhaps I didn’t, after all.” 

Guy’s manner changed at once. 

“Oh, do forgive me!” he cried, mockingly. “I 
would do almost anything to secure that—even 
to growing several years older, if you would only 
stop growing, and wait for me.” 

“There, that’s just like a boy. You can’t be 
serious two minutes together,” Bertha railed back 
at him. 

And so they parted. 

The very next day Gifford drove by in a with- 
ered little buggy, apparently fresh from Vermont, 
and stopped at the Finches’. But Bertha was not 
at home, so he went on, after leaving a box of 
pills, wrapped up in a boastful advertisement. 

Toward evening, a few days later, Guy came to 
see her again, and persuaded her to walk out in 
the little lane that ran behind the Finches’ house. 

He did not talk about himself, but discussed 
the arrangements for a picnic in which they were 
interested. As he was leaving her, however, “ Old 
Gifford,” he observed, “ has been seen about here 
lately.” 

“The dear!” said Bertha, provokingly. 
sorry I was to miss his call!” 

“Did you?” Guy chimed in, sympathetically. 
“T wonder if it wouldn’t be desirable for me to 
become acquainted with such a delightful man ? 
He might improve me in your eyes.” 

“Oh yes, he would do you ever so much good,” 
she assured him. 

“ [ll be on the look-out for him,” said the young 
man, cheerfully. ‘‘ Good-night.” 

He sauntered down the lane toward the woods, 
and Bertha remained standing under the apple- 
tree where he had left her, enjoying the rising 
sunset light. Thus employed, and idly pulling to 
pieces a bit of grass, she did not notice the ap- 
proach of another person, until an aged voice 
close by her hailed her with, “ Good-evening, Miss 
Finch,” seeming almost to prolong Atlee’s “ Good- 
night,” which was still in her ears. 

It was Gifford. 

She turned her head and greeted him with de- 
cided coolness. 

“Glad to see ye at last,” he continued, sitting 
down ona stone, “It’s awful warm,” he 
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removed his felt hat, to sponge out the interior 
carefully with a bandana which he produced for 
the purpose. “Did you get those pills? First- 
rate to brace up with this weather. Good for 
lassitude, rheumatism, gout, neuralgy, headache 
—but I suppose you read the bill ?” 

“No, I haven’t yet,” announced Bertha, with 
threatening brevity. 

“Now that disappoints me,” said Gifford. 
“You don’t know their virtues. Why, my sec- 
ond wife, she couldn’t get along without them.” 

“ Horrid old wretch !” commented his listener, 
internally, and proceeded, aloud, “ You mean they 
saved her life ?” 

“Why, yes,” returned the dealer, deliberately, 
“they did—as long as she lived.” 

“Well, mine seems to be pretty well saved 
without them,” said the girl ; “and anyway I don’t 
have any of those troubles that you mention. So 
I don’t think I need the pills.” 

“Not just now, maybe,” Gifford admitted ; 
“but then you won’t always be so young as you 
are now, and you’re bound to have rheumatism. 
You'll be an old woman before you know it, and 
an ounce of prevention’s worth a pound of cure.” 

“T think Ill wait,’ said Bertha, finding her 
venerable idol very repulsive on this second inter- 
view ; “and if you'll excuse me now, Mr. Gifford, 
I must go into the house.” 

“To get the box?” he inquired. 
But I wish you'd wait a minute. 
thing particular to say to you.” 

“Something particular ?” 

“Yes. Thinking of that young Atlee, I made 
some inquiries, and, as far as I could see, you are 
the young lady.” 

“What young lady? 
come back now.” 

“Oh yes, I know that. But you never fancied 
him much, and I guess he don’t stand in the way.” 

“T don’t understand what you’re talking about.” 

“That’s just what I’ve come to now,” said Gif- 

ford. “I’m sort of lonely, but ve got some 
property laid by, and I’m looking round for a 
wife. What do you say to me ?” 
_ “You! I think you are horrible,” Bertha cried, 
frankly. ‘An old, old man like you, that’s been 
twice married, looking for a wife!” She recoiled 
involuntarily. 

“ There’s nothing like an old fellow that knows 
his own mind, and the ways of the world,” he ar- 
gued. Then suddenly—Bertha could hardly be- 
lieve it true—he dropped on his knees, “ Won't 
you have me ?” he entreated. 

She moved toward the house rapidly, as if es- 
caping from a hideous sight. 

“Stop! stop!” cried the ancient suitor, in a 
remarkably vigorous voice. “If you do that, I'll 
tear all my hair out.” 

Something in the tone arrested Bertha Finch’s 
flight, and she looked around. At the same in- 
stant the anomalous old man, standing up very 
tall, flung his entire head of white hair at her 
feet, and stood revealed, felt hat in hand, as Guy 
Atlee! 

She covered her face in confusion, but both of 
them burst into a hearty laugh the next instant, 
as he advanced toward her. “This is more fool- 
ish than my disappearance,” Guy was confessing, 
“but the temptation was too great. Are you 
angry?” 

“It was you all the time ?” demanded she, still 
slightly bewildered. 

“Of course. The real Gifford died a couple of 
years ago. That day in the train I was just go- 
ing to get out here to try my experiment, when I 
saw you at the dépdt, and you walked right in to 
sit down next to me.” 

Bertha turned hot and cold as she ran over the 
car conversation in her mind to see whether she 
had committed herself in any way. 

“You have rejected me twice now,” continued 
Guy, coming very close, and standing in tall hu- 
mility before her—‘ once for being too young, and 
once for being too old. Don’t you think you 
could make a sort of compromise now, and take 
me, apart from my age, as a man who is willing to 
devote himself to you, yaung and old? You are 
not angry ?” 

“No,” said Bertha, looking down very much 
indeed. “I have been foolish too, Guy.” 

She made the compromise. 


“All right. 
I've got some- 
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PRESENTS. 

ba 4 LO’ DASH is going to be married! That 

entails a wedding present. Oh dear! what 
on earth can one get?” In one form or another, 
this question is perpetually recurring, and the ques- 
tioners fly to all sorts of counsellors for help. 
Some appeal to the Bazar, others worry their 
friends for advice, which they seldom or never act 
on; whilst others, again, give it up as a bad job, 
and put themselves into the hands of some trades- 
man. In the latter case, unless their adviser is 
extremely conscientious, they either get the most 
unsalable article in his shop, or else fall a victim 
to the inevitable “‘ writing set,” if it be a“ fancy” 
shop, or salt-cellars or claret jug, if it is a silver- 
smith’s. 

Birthday and Christmas presents, and New- 
Year’s gifts also, seem to be great stumbling- 
blocks to the generously disposed if uninventive 
people who give such things. It is strange there 
should be so much difficulty, for a little thought 
would seem all that was necessary to enable one 
to find plenty of useful and ornamental souvenirs. 
Wedding presents, as a rule, seem to run very 
much in a groove, and one could almost tell the 
date of a wedding by the presents. One year 
the spécialité is ormolu, in all shapes and forms ; 
another it is brass. This season salt-cellars are 
in the ascendant, and the next it will be fish-carv- 
ers, perhaps. Lucky is the bride who does not 
get above three editions of the fashionable pres- 
ents. It is quite comical to hear the despairing 
remarks of both giver and receiver at these times. 
“Well, I’ve thought of everything I could, and I’ve 





sent dear Jane a biscuit box.” “Oh dear! here’s 

the fourth biscuit box. What am I to do with 

them all?” This specimen of two sides to a ques- 

tion occurred literally, and the provoking thing 

was that all four biscuit-box givers were anxious 
to give something useful as well as ornamental, 

and might perfectly easily have ascertained what 
presents the bride had received. If she had been 
strong-minded enough, “dear Jane” might have 
suggested exchanging the things, as I know one 
bride did, after receiving, all but consecutively, sev- 
en pairs of gold eff-rings. But to do this without- 
giving offense you must know the donors inti- 
mately enough to explain all the circumstances, 
and in these days, when every one must give, this 
is not always the case. 

Intimate friends need have no such difficulty, 
for at such times very little observation will show 
what the bride has received, and one or two ques- 
tions will soon put you on the track of what she 
is wishing for. But understand, I am not now 
speaking of what one might call “ duty presents” 
—really valuable gifts from relations—but of those 
smaller souvenirs which all outsiders, if acquaint- 
ed with bride or bridegroom, feel more or less 
bound to give. These outsiders are most to be 
pitied, especially as neither means nor inclination 
may allow them to fulfill this duty without count- 
ing the cost. But even these could give much 
pleasure and avoid commonplace if they would 
only give the subject a little consideration. One 
point is the suitability of your gift. 

For any bride whose future life will probably 
be a “ moving” one, in more senses than one, give 
something portable, packable, and not too break- 
able. The choice little edition of good authors, 
each packed in its own tiny case; three-legged, 
movable tables, with lace or worked valances ; 
the small folding chairs with worked backs and 
seats to be found in all good work and furniture 
shops ; handsome but medium-sized table-covers ; 
the small plated reading lamps; work-baskets ; 
good photographs of well-known pictures in plain 
but handsome frames—are all comparatively in- 
expensive presents, but will cause the giver to be 
gratefully remembered by the recipient, when she 
finds how these things help to brighten and give a 
home look to her far-away, foreign home. 

But whatever you give, don’t give ormolu to any 
one likely to go to a hot climate. Honest brass 
can always be cleaned, if tarnished; but ormolu 
and the queer bronze so often seen in so-called 
“objets de Paris” almost invariably must be sent 
to the maker to be done up after a sojourn abroad, 
and are seldom, if ever, worth the cost of this do- 
ing up. All this time I do not mean that china 
or glass should be “ taboo” as a wedding present 
for those likely to make their home abroad ; only 
that, if you choose these materials, you should do 
so with some slight reference to their “ packabil- 
ity”’—to coin a word. Don’t, “ because it is so 
pretty,” indulge yourself in china or glass vases, 
etc., with delicate raised flowers, impossibly thin 
material, and excruciating fragile handles and ex- 
crescences, which, if not utterly demolished the 
first journey, will be chipped and cracked to a 
most unsightly degree before they have been in 
their owner’s possession a year. Doulton-ware, 
grés de Flandre, and a great deal of Worcester 
and other modern china, will pack easily, and dec- 
orate a room for years, long after far more expen- 
sive bric-d-brac has become unsightly or been qui- 
etly got rid of. While on this point, let me warn 
the intending giver not to rush into the other ex- 
treme, and, to avoid giving anything fragile, give 
something so overwhelmingly solid as to require 
a box all to itself. I remember the dismay of the 
bride of an army officer of my acquaintance on 
discovering that a relation had signalized herself 
by a library set of solid porphyry—inkstand, pen- 
tray, vases, candlesticks—all very handsome, but 
the weight! ‘“ You see, my dear, I knew china or 
glass is so likely to break, and I thought this so 
nice and solid.” After that, what was to be said? 
With the ultimate fate of that writing set I am 
not acquainted, 

To be really a pleasure, a present should be 
something so convenient as to be almost a neces- 
sary, and yet so far a luxury that one scarcely 
feels justified in spending the money to get it for 
one’s self. This remark applies also quite as much 
to birthday presents, etc., as to wedding presents ; 
and if the generous but perplexed persons who 
wish to give, but find choice a difficulty, would 
only realize this, we might see a little more vari- 
ety, and hear a little less about the bother of pres- 
ent-giving. 

For any one quick at work there are dozens of 
things inexpensive to make, and to make up one’s 
self, which are very dear to buy, though “ plea- 
sant to receive.” But I am not thinking of these 
people, for, granted time, you seldom find them at 
a loss fora pretty and appropriate present. Those 
I am trying to help are those less lucky ones who, 
for want of time or skill, have to depend on their 
purse—too often a shallow one—for their gift. 
Amongst presents of this sort, let me suggest the 
following: Grape scissors, asparagus tongs, gra- 
vy-spoon warmers, oyster forks, lobster-pickers, 
tiny sugar-tongs for five-o’clock-tea sets, a cream 
and sugar cruet for tarts, ete. All these can be 
had either plated or in silver. Then, for the draw- 
ing-room, there are the pretty Japanese cabinets, 
so useful for stationery; old-fashioned and mod- 
ern brass girandoles and “ cachepots”; also brass 
trays and bowls for cards, etc. In fact, one need 
only look at the advertisements of the different 
furniture shops to see scores of pretty presents, 
especially if one is not hampered by any question 
of portability, ete. I remember once, at a friend’s 
house, admiring some very handsome vases which 
stood on the lunch table and the drawing-room 
chimney-piece, and being much amused to diseov- 
er that these were simply lamp cases (I don’t know 
how else to describe them), into which at night 
the lamp was slipped, and in the daytime replaced 
by a pot of ferns, etc. These were not wedding 
presents, but they struck me as being capital for 
that purpose. 





General presents are not usually such a diffi- 
culty as wedding gifts, for the simple reason that 
people give them for the pleasure of giving usu- 
ally, not as a duty, and so the giving of something 
is not the aim, but actual pleasure to the recipient. 
It is wonderful how grateful people are for a com- 
paratively trifling gift, if it chances to be some- 
thing they have been hopelessly wishing for. In 
these “artistic” days what girl does not rejoice 
over a piece of old lace, which the giver may in 
her heart be almost ashamed to give, it is so small, 
but which may be the very ruffle she has been 
longing for to finish off some pet dress; or that 
tiny piece of old brocade, which deftly contrived 
will freshen up some favorite but scarcely new 
costume? To a girl at a distance from a good 
shopping town few people realize the delight 
caused by a wreath of good artificial flowers, or a 
dainty piece of lingerie, simply because the might- 
be donor is herself tired of seeing them in every 
shop window she passes. Give a little consid- 
eration, as well as the money, for your gift, and 
it is wonderful how easy you will find the choice, 
and how great will be the pleasure it will give. 





Early Autumn Suits, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 557. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty walking dress for a young 
lady is composed of mauve Surah and straw-col- 
ored satin. The plastron, sleeves, and skirt are 
shirred to form puffs. A triple collar opens low 
on the corsage, which is fastened on the side by 
a single button, A pleating and a large bow 
complete the back of the basque, and there is a 
small pocket cut in the side. The tablier is 
draped like scarfs in front, opening to show the 
puffs below it; the back is puffed, and has bows 
of ribbon holding it. A wide pleating with a 
narrower one below trims the lower skirt. 
Mignon capote of foulard, with tea-roses for 
trimming. 

Fig. 2.—This visiting toilette has a guimpe, 
paniers, and over-skirt of heliotrope grenadine 
over a darker silk skirt. The full guimpe is at- 
tached to a buckled collar of velvet around the 
neck. The satin basque opens in heart shape 
over the guimpe. A pelerine of beaded net and 
satin folds trims the shoulders; beaded fringe 
edges this pelerine. The over-skirt is diagonally 
draped on the silk lower skirt, and bordered with 
a puff and pleating of the same. The demi-train 
is trimmed with small shirred puffs and knife- 
pleatings. 


Mantle and Dresses for Early Autumn, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 557. 

Fig. 1.—This stylish toilette has a wrap of 
black satin shirred down the entire front, and on 
part of the flowing Oriental sleeves. The neck 
is trimmed with cords, bows of ribbon are on the 
elbow, and the garment is bordered with fringe 
of feathers and beads. The dress is of iron gray 
silk. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress of pale blue silk, com- 
bined with heliotrope Surah. The collar of this 
dress opens in the back with revers, and shows 
the shirred Surah beneath. Lozenge-shaped 
shirrings are on the outside of the sleeves. The 
corsage is prolonged at the sides to the end of 
the lower skirt, and opens in the middle to dis- 
play the shirred back breadth of Surah. The 
front has a vest, which is also seen on the sides, 
and extends to the back in habit shape. Jabots 
of silk lined with Surah trim the opening of the 
back. The skirt in front has shirring at the 
foot, and drapery above, 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


[eg pe there is no more restful change for 
the city-weary tourist than a leisurely trip 
over the clear silvery waters of Lake George, 
stopping here and there, on mainland or island, 
as fancy inclines. The magnificent view opens 
at Caldwell, and an ever-changing crowd throngs 
the hotels at the head of the lake, some on plea- 
sure bent, some on rest, some merely moving 
along in fashion’s current. In seeking rest as 
well as enjoyment, there is a choice of several 
steamboats, which leave Caldwell at various 
hours, touching at many places on the lake, 
where may be found the rarest quiet and the 
most perfect views. There are camping grounds, 
but the shore is dotted with pretty houses, small 
and large, where the mind may vegetate, and 
the body be refreshed. How charming are the 
green islets, softly shadowed on the crystal wa- 
ters, though scarcely less lovely are the shore 
points where the steamer touches after leaving 
Caldwell. Bordering on Kattskill Bay pod aayneap 
cottages as well as the hotel, which stands on a 
high terraced bank ; Bolton, famous for its fish- 
ing grounds, is well known; at Fourteen-mile 
Island one may choose between hotel and camp 
life; on the shelving rock that juts out into the 
lake stands the house which receives its name 
from the hundred islands that dot the Narrows ; 
a little gem of a place is Pearl Point, command- 
ing one of the finest of lake views,and whose 
tasteful hotel and cottage, with broad piazzas, 
ornamental grounds, gravelled walks, and circu- 
lar basin for small boats make a peculiarly at- 
tractive picture; French Point, a bold project- 
ing bluff; Sabbath-day Point; Hague; Roger’s 
Rock—these and others, which time would fail 
to describe, look most inviting. How delight- 
ful the perfect freedom from city noises which 
some of these spots offer, where no sound of 
rumbling wheels is ever heard! Only the soft 
rippling of the waters and the dip of gliding 
oars fall gently on the tired ears. 


The recent disaster which befell the British 
army in Afghanistan seriously imperiled Can- 
dahar, one of their strongholds in that country. 
This is an important city on the road between 
Persia and Western Afghanistan on one side, 
and India and Eastern Afghanistan on the other. 
It is weak as a fortress, being situated in a plain 
which is commanded by the adjacent heights. 
A wall surrounds the city proper; but the sub- 





urbs, abounding in beautiful gardens and vine- 
yards, extend to quite a distance. The climate 
is cold in winter, but dry and healthy. As a 
commercial, political, and military station its 
possession by the British is highly important, 
and avy threatened danger would cause serious 
alarm. 





It is estimated that more than 40,000 persons 
are now rusticating in the Catskill region. 





The denizens of New York city may now look 
forward to the prospect of peaceful slumbers, 
undisturbed by the nightly howls of the feline 
race. The Board of Aldermen have passed what 
will be known as the “‘ cat ordinance,’ which or- 
ders the capture and destruction of all the cats 
at large “in any of the public streets, lanes, al- 
leys, highways, parks, or other places within 
the corporate limits of the city of New York.” 
Should this not include the backyard fences, it 
may be a very serious omission. The war pro- 
jected against the cats may not seem so useless 
in view of the fact that a wealthy and prominent 
citizen of San José, California, died a short time 
ago from the effects of a bite on the thumb by a 
kitten a few weeks previous. The hand began 
to swell soon after it was bitten, and the poison 
extending up the arm, finally caused death. 





The German historian Professor Mommsen 
has lately met with an irreparable loss in the 
total destruction of his most valuable library 
by fire. About 40,000 volumes were lost, and 
many precious and rare manuscripts of the 
fourth and eighth centuries. One who saw 
the professor after the fire relates that nothing 
could be more touching than the agonizing 
grief of the old man, who saw the flames de- 
vouring the literary labor of so many years. 

Over a hundred years ago the frigate L’ Origi- 
nel sank in ninety feet of water near Quebec. 
Lately she was broken up with dynamite, other 
means of moving her having failed. Her oak 
was as sound as ever, but her iron was rusted 
completely away. 


American manufacturers can justly be proud 
of their success at the Sydney International Ex- 
hibition. The list of awards shows 223 exhib- 
itors of articles, who received 288 prizes, some 
of them having double awards, besides special 
medals. 





The ‘‘ Society to Encourage Study at Home,” 
which was started in Boston seven years ago, 
has proved to be a great success. It has 887 
persons entered for study, and out of this num- 
ber 679 have had somerank assigned them. The 
students are found not only in nearly all of our 
own States, but also in the Provinces of Canada, 
The only expense is a fee of two dollars to cov- 
er postage. 





Three hundred workers are employed in mak- 
ing the bridal veil for the Princess Stephanie. 
It is oval in shape, four yards long by three and 
a half wide. The design is a central bouquet, 
around which is a circle composed of the Bel- 
gian and Austrian arms, and of those of the 
provinces of the two realms. 





The first of the series of school buildings to 
be erected at Garden City, according to the pur- 
pose of the late A. T. Stewart, is nearly com- 
pleted, and will perhaps be ready for partial oc- 
cupancy in the fall. When completed, the school 
buildings will be seven in number, and, under 
the name of the ‘‘ Cathedral School of St. Paul,” 
will be dedicated to the memory of Mr. Stewart. 





A recent German paper gives an instance of 
arsenical poisoning caused by a dress. A gen- 
tleman brought from Paris for his daughter an 
elegant dark green dress, trimmed with light 
green leaves. She had worn it several times, 
when numerous pustules broke out on her neck 
and arms, which grew so painful that she was 
forced to call a physician. He at once recog- 
nized the effects of arsenical poisoning, and 
chemical examination revealed a large percent- 
age of arsenic in the dress. 

A telegram from Manila, the capital of one of 
the Philippine Islands, tells us of an earthquake 
there destroying over three hundred persons, 
and rendering thousands of others homeless. 
Continued shocks were felt, and the entire pop- 
ulation were in a state of panic. 





During July the Philadelphia Mint coined 
600,000 silver dollars and 1,650,000 cents. 





The number of visitors at the Museum of Art 
during the last week in July was 21,372. This 
large attendance, in spite of midsummer heat, 
shows the popularity of the institution, and 
when the attraction of the obelisk is added, we 
may expect the place to be one of great resort. 


An undoubted relic of the ill-fated Atalanta has 
been recently picked up at sea. It is a three- 
fourths length figure of a goddess, just such an 
effigy as was known to be carried on that ship. 
It bears evidence of great violence, and its ap- 
pearance tends to strengthen the theory that the 
vessel met its destruction by collision. 

Telephonic communication has been made be- 
tween the printing-office of the London Times 
and the House of Commons, and by this means, 
and by the use of a new type-setting machine, 
the Parliamentary debates are now reported in 
that paper from half to three-quarters of an 
hour later than they were a few weeks ago. 

On July 31 seven hundred little children, ac- 
companied by their mothers or other guardians, 
enjoyed an excursion on the Floating Hospital 
of St. John’s Guild. 





Well# Island, where is located the Methodist 
camp ground known as the Thousand Island 
Park, is quite long, extending down the St. Law- 
rence River about eight miles. Scattered along 
its shores are numerous cottages. The lower part 
of the island is occupied by Westminster Peak 
—a Presbyterian association. It has a church, 
two hotels, and many beautiful cottages. There 
are also picturesque groups of cottages at the 
Thousand Island Park, many families spending 
the whole summer there, 
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“ SINKING 
DISPATCHES.” 





Sage exquisite engraving, 
which will be highly ad- 


mired and prized by all lovers of 
urt, represents a scene during the 
French and English wars in the 
epoch of Napoleon aoe | 
of-war’s boat being hotly chased 
by the enemy in the attempt to 
land, the officer in charge takes 
the bold resolution of sinking the 
dis} atch-box, with its precious 
papers, in the ocean, rather than 
have these precious documents 
fall into the hands of the foe. The 
decisive moment is at hand; the 
oarsman falls back, dis- 
abled by a shot from the pursu- 
the boat is riddled with bul- 
lets ; and the well-manned enemy’s 
boat is gaining fast on the soli- 
tary oarsman, who is pulling with 
desperate energy. 

Meanwhile the commander is 
seated in the stern, with set lips 
and rigid countenance, holding 
the precious dispatches over the 
side of the boat, and anxiously 
awaiting the moment when, es- 
cape being hopeless, he must let 
go the casket, and consign it and 
its secrets to the deep 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
EV ASIONS. 


Ir was in Manchester, whither 
he had gone to meet the famous 
Jobn Molyneux,that Geot ge Brand 
awoke on this dull and drizzly 
morning. The hotel was almost 
full. He had been sent to the top 
floor; and now the outlook from 
the window was dismal enough— 
some slated roofs, a red chimney 
or two, and, further off, the high- 
er floors of a lofty warehouse, in 
which the first signs of life were 
becoming visible. Early as it was, 
there was a dull roar of traffic in 
the distence ; occasionally there 
was the scream of a railway whis- 
tle. 

Neither the morning nor the 
pr ospect was conducive toa cheer- 
ful view of life; and perhaps that 
was why, when he took in his boots 
and found in one of them a letter, 
deposited there by the chamber- 
maid, which he at once saw was 
in Ferdinand Lind’s handwriting, 
he instantly assumed, mentally, 
an attitude of defiance. He did 
not open the letter just then. 
He took time to let his opposition 
harden. He knew there would be 
something or somebody to fight. 
It was too much to expect that 
everything should go smoothly. 
If there was such a thing as a 
law of compensation, that beauti- 
ful dream-like evening at the op- 
era—the light, the color, the soft- 
ened music; the scent of white 
rose; the dark soft eyes, and the 
last pressure of the hand; the 
forget-me-nots he carried away 
with him—would have to be paid 
for somehow. And he had al- 
ways distrusted Ferdinand Lind. 
His instinct assured him that this 
letter, which he had been looking 
for and yet dreading, contained a 
distinct refusal. 

His instinct was completely at 
fault. The letter was exceedingly 
kind and suave. Mr. Lind might 
try to arouse his daughter from 
this idle day-dream by sharp 
words and an ominous threat; he 
knew that it was otherwise he 
must deal with Mr. George Brand. 

‘My dear Mr. Brand,” he wrote, 
“as you may imagine, your letter 
has surprised me not a little, and 
pleased me too; for a father nat- 
urally is proud to see his daughter 
thought well of; and your propos- 
al is very flattering. Especially, I 
may add, as you have seen so little of Natalie. 
You are very kind—and bold, and unlike English 
nature—to take her and her family on trust, as it 
were; for are not your countrymen very partic- 
ular as to the relatives of those they would mar- 
ry with? and of Natalie’s relatives and friends 
how many have you seen? Excuse me if I do not 
quite explain myself, for writing in English is not 
as familiar to me as to Natalie, who is juite an 
Englishwoman now. Very well; I think it is 
kind of you to think so highly of my daughter as 
to offer her to make her your wife, you knowing 
80 little of her. But there you do not mistake ; 
she is worthy to be the wife of any one. If she 
ever marries, I hope she will be as good a wife as 
she has been a daughter.” 

“If she ever marries :” this phrase sounded | 


ee ae mo 


somewhat ominous ; and yet, if he meant to say 
“No,” why not say it at once? Brand hastily 
glanced over the letter to find something definite, 
but he found that would notdo. He began again, 
and read with deliberation. The letter had obvi- 
ously been written with care. 

“T have also to thank you, besides for the very 
flattering proposal, for your care to put this mat- 
ter before me at an early time. Regarding how 
little Natalie and you have seen each other, it is 
impossible that either her or your affection can 
be so serious that it is not fair to look on your 
proposal with some views as to expediency ; and 
at an early time one can easily control one’s 
wishes. I can answer for.my daughter that she 
has always acted as I thought best for her hap- 
piness ; and J am sure that now, or at any time, 
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in whatever emergency, she would far prefer to | the work we are all engaged in; I feared this as | 
have the decision rest with me, rather than take | 


the responsibility on herself.” 

When George Brand came to this passage he 
read it over again, and his comment was, “ My 
good friend, don’t be too sure of that. It is pos- 
sible that you have lived nineteen years with your 
daughter to very little purpose, so far as your 
knowledge of her character is concerned.” 

“Well, then, my dear sir,” the letter proceed- 
ed, “all this being in such a way, might I ask 
you to reflect again over your proposal, and ex- 
amine it from the view of expediency? You and 


when we like. Perhaps I was wrong in my first 


objection to your very flattering proposal ; I be-| of expediency. 
lieved you might in marrying her withdraw from | what may be demanded of one? 


| 
| 


a great calamity; an injury done to many to 
gratify the fancy of one. But Natalie, I will 
confess, scorned me for that doubt; and, indeed, 
was so foolish as to propose a little hoax, to 
prove to me that even if she promised to marry 
you as a reward she could not get you to aban- 
don our cause. ‘No, no,’ she said. ‘Thatis not 
to be feared. He is not one to go back.’” 
When George Brand read these words, his 
breath came and went a little quickly. 


| should not find her faith in him misplaced. 


We can not afford to lose you, whatever 


happens. To return: there are more questions | 
For example, how can one tell | 


Would it be 
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d with a wife, when 


have to go? Again, | 


pusehold seriously in- 


ion to your labors ? | 


You are free from 
¢ them? At present 
tomfortable position ; 


it; she is proud to | 


assistance to us; her | 
But consider—a | 
her husband, perhaps | 


he. 


me, with new duties ; 
hensions : surely that 
wish to see ?” 


almost frightened by 
norse flashed through \ 
mmon-sense re-assert- | I can advise 


| years. 


ed itself. Why the Atlantic ? 
be separated ? 
apprehensions ? 
“ Ag regards her future,” her father continued, 
*T am not an old man; and if anything were to 
happen to me, she has friends, Nor will I say 
to you a word about myself, or my claim on her 
society and help, for parents have not the right 


Why should they 
Why should she be terrified with 


to sacrifiee the happiness of their children to | 


their own convenience; it is so fortunate when 


they find, however, that there is no disposition 
on the part of the young to break those ties that | 


have been formed by the companionship of many 
It is this, my dear friend and colleague, 


| that makes me thank you for having spoken so 
early ; that I can ask you to reconsider; and that 


| any serious affection on her part. 
| ceive I do not dictate. 
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Exuipirion or THE Lonpon Royat AcapEmy. 


I am acting in a tyrannical manner or thwarting 


You will per- 
I ask you to think over 
whether it is wise for your own happiness— 
whether it would improve Natalie’s probabilities 


of happiness—whether it would interfere in some 


measure with the work you have undertaken—if 
you continue to cherish this fancy, and let it grow 
on you. Surely it is better for a man to have 
but one purpose in life. Nevertheless, I am open 
to conviction. 

“That reminds me that there is another mat- 
ter on which I should like to say a few words to 
you when there is a chance. If there is a break 


| in the current of your present negotiations, shall 
| you have time to run up to London? Only this: , ‘ 
my daughter, without the fear that | vou will, I trust, not seek to see Natalie or to| how was one to turn and twist, evading some, | to go. 





write to her until we have come to an understand- 
ing. Again I thank you for having spoken to 
me so early, before any mischief can have been 
done. Think over what I have said, my dear 
friend, and remember above all things where your 
chief duty lies 
“ Yours sincerely, FerpInanD Linp.” 

He read this letter over two or three times, and 
the more he read it the more he was impressed 
with the vexatious conviction that it would be an 
uncommonly difficult thing to answer it. It was 
so reasonable, so sensible, so plausible. Then his 
old suspicions returned. Why was this man Lind 
so plausible? If he objected, why did he not 
say so outright ? All these specious arguments : 


meeting others; and all the time 
taking it for granted that the hap- 
piness of two people’s lives was to 
be dependent on such logic-chop- 
ping as could be put down on a 
sheet of paper ! 

Then he grew impatient. He 
would not answer the letter at all 
Lind did not understand. The 
matter had got far ahead of this 
clever argumentation; he would 
appeal to Natalie herself; it was 
her “ Yes” or “ No” that would be 
final; not any contest and bal 
ancing of words. There 
other words he could recall of 
more importance to him. He 
could almost hear them now, in 
the trembling, low voice: “ JZ will 
be your wife, or the wife of no one 
Dear friend, I can say no more.” 
And again, when she gave him 
the forget-me-nots: “ Whatever 
happens, you will remember that 
there was one who at least wished to 
He could 
remember the proud, brave look 4 
again he felt the trembling of the 
hand that timidly sought his for 
an instant; he could almost scent 
the white rose again, and hear the 
murmur of the people in the core 
ridor And this was the woman 
into whose eyes he had looked as 
if they were the eyes of his wife, 
who was to be taken away 
him by means of 


sheets of 





were 





be worthy of your love.” 


from 
a couple of 

all covered 
over with little specious sugges- 
tions 

He thrust the letter into a pock- 
et, and hurriedly proceeded with 
his dressing, for he had a break- 
fast appointment. Indeed, before 
he was ready the porter came up, 
and said that a gentleman had 
called for him, and was waiting 
for him in the coffee-room. 

“Ask him wuat he will have 
for breakfast, and let him go on. 
I shall be down presently.” 

When Brand did at length go 
down, he found that. his visitor 
had frankly accepted this permis- 
sion, and had before him a large 
plate of corned beef, with a good- 
ly tankard of beer. Mr. John 
Molyneux, although he 
great 


note paper 





was a 
authority among English 
workmen generally, and especial- 
ly among the trades-unionists of 
the north, had little about him of 
the appearance of the sleek-haired 
demagogue as that person is usu- 
ally represented to us, He was 
a stout, yeoman-looking man, with 
a frosty-red face and short silver- 
white whiskers; he had keen, 
shrewd blue eyes, and a hand that 
gave afirm grip. The fact is that 
Molyneux had in early life been a 
farmer, and a well-to-do farmer 
But he had got smitten with the 
writings of Cobbett, amd he began 
to write too. Then he took to 
lecturing—on the land laws, on 
Robert Owenism, on the Church 
of England, but more especially 
on co-operation. Finding, how 
ever, that all this pamphleteering 
and lecturing was playing ducks 
and drakes with his farming, and 
being in many respects a shrewd 
and sensible person, he resolved 
on selling out his farm, and in- 
vesting the proceeds in the gov- 
ernment stock of America, the 
country of his deepest admira 
tion. In the end he found that 
he had about £150 a year, on 
which he could live very com- 
fortably, while giving up all his 
time and attention to his energet 
ic propagandism. This was the 
person who now gave Brand a 
hearty greeting, and then took a 
long draught at the tankard of ale. 

“You see, Mr. Brand,” said he, 
looking cautiously around, and 
then giving a sly wink, “I thought 
we might have a chat by ourselves 
in this corner.” 

Brand nodded; there was no 
one near them. 

“ Now I have been considering 
about what you told me; and last 
night I called on Professor ——, 
and } 

had some further talk with him. 

Well, sir, it’s a grand scheme— 

splendid ; and I don’t wonder 

you’ve made such progress as I 
hear of. And when all the lads are going in for 
it, what would they say if old John Molyneux 
kept out—eh ?” 

‘Why, they would say he had lost some of his 
old pluck ; that’s about what they would say, isn’t 
it?” said Brand: though the fact was that he was 
thinking a good deal more about the letter in his 
pocket. 

“There was one point, though, Mr. Brand, that 
I did not put before either Professor ——— or your- 
self, and it is important. The point is dibs.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Brand, absently ; he 
was, in truth, recalling the various phrases and 
sentences in that letter of Ferdinand Lind. 

“ Dibs, sir—dibs,” said the farmer-agitator, en- 
“You know what makes the mare 
And you know these are not the best of 


of Owen’s College, ye know, 


ergetically 
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times ; and some of the lads will be thinking they 
pay enough into their own Union. That’s what 
I want to know, Mr. Brand, before I can advise 
any one. You need money; how do you get it? 
What's the damage on joining, and after?” 

Brand pulled himself together. 

“Oh, money?” said he. ‘That need not trou- 
ble you. We exact nothing. How could we ask 
people to buy a pig in a poke? Thére’s not a 
working-man in the country but would put us 
down as having invented an ingenious scheme for 
living on other people’s earnings. It is not mon- 
ey we want; it is men.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Molyneux, looking rather puz- 


zled. “But when you've got the machine, you 
want oil, eh? The basis of everything, sir, is 
dibs. What can ye do without it ?” 


“We want money, certainly,” Brand said. 
“ But we do not touch a farthing that is not vol- 
unteered. There are no compulsory subscriptions. 
We take it that the more a man sees of what we 
are doing, and of what has to be done, the more 
he will be willing to give, according to his means. 
And so far there has been no disappointment.” 

“ H’m !” said Molyneux, doubtfully. “I reckon 
you won’t get much from our chaps.” 

“You don’t know. It is wonderful what a 
touch of enthusiasm will do—and emulation be- 
tween the local centres. Besides, we are always 
having accessions of a richer folk; and these are 
expected to make up all deficiencies.” 

“ Ah!” said the other. ‘I see more daylight 
that way. Now you, Mr. Brand, must have been 
a good fat prize for them, eh ?” 

The shrewd inquiring glance that accompanied 
this remark set George Brand laughing. 

“T see, Mr. Molyneux, you want to get at the 
‘dibs’ of everything. Well, I can’t enlighten you 
any further until you join us. You have not said 
whether you will or not.” 

“T will!” said the other, bringing his fist down 
on the table, though he still spoke in a loud 
whisper. “I’m your man! In for a penny, in 
for a pound !” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Brand, politely, “ but 
you are in for neither, unless you like. You may 
be in for a good deal of work, though. You must 
bring us men; and you will be let off both the 
penny and the pound. Now could you run up 
with me to London to-night, and be admitted to- 
morrow, and get to know something of what we 
are doing ?” 

“Ts it necessary ?” 
“Tn your case, yes. 
person of importance.” 

So at last Molyneux agreed, and they started 
for London in the evening ; the big, shrewd farm- 
er-looking man being as pleased as a child to 
have certain signs and pass-words confided to him. 
Brand made light of these things—and, in fact, 
they were only such as were used among the out- 
siders—but Molyneux was keenly interested, and 
already pictured himself going through Europe 
and holding this subtle conversation with all the 
unknown companions whom chance might throw 
in his way. 

But long ere he reached London the motion 
of the train had sent him to sleep; and George 
Brand had plenty of time to think over that let- 
ter, and to guess at what possible intention might 
lie under its plausible phrases. He had leisure 
to think of other things too. The question of 
money, for example—about which Molyneux had 
been so curious—with regard to this association, 
was one on which he himself was but slightly in- 
formed, the treasury department being altogeth- 
er outside his sphere. He did not even know 
whether Lind had private means, or was enabled 
to live as he did by the association, for its own 
ends. He knew that the Society had numerous 
paid agents; no doubt he himself could have 
claimed a salary, had it been worth his while. 
But the truth is that “dibs” concerned him very 
little. He had never been extravagant; he had 
always lived well within his income; and his 
chief satisfaction in being possessed of a liberal 
fortune lay in the fact that he had not to bother 
his head about money. There was one worry 
the less in life. 

But then George Brand had been a good deal 
about the world, and had seen something of hu- 
man life, and knew very well the power the pos- 
session of money gives. Why, this very indiffer- 
ence, this happy carelessness about pecuniary de- 
tails, was but the consequence of his having a 
large fund in the background that he could draw 
on at will. If he did not overvalue his fortune, 
on the other hand he did not undervalue it; and 
he was about the last man in the world who could 
reasonably have been expected to part with it. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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MARRIAGE IN CHINA. 


'PXHE peculiar facilities for roguery afforded by 

the fact that all respectable marriages in 
China are conducted by means of a go-between, 
or broker, are illustrated by the following story. 
I may observe that its incidents were the talk of 
native Shanghai, and that they were published at 
the time. The unfortunate heroine had four hus- 
bands in about as many weeks, having been for- 
saken by every suitor immediately after marriage. 
Indeed, her history is a curious one. She is de- 
scribed as being fair to look upon, according to 
Chinese taste, and in every way calculated to at- 
tract admirers—her feet of the tiniest, her eyes of 
the narrowest—and yet somehow or other there 
always seemed some obstacle in the way of her 
getting a husband. At length a marriage bro- 
keress took compassion upon her, or, rather, saw 
her way to turn the despised lady to good account. 
She took her home with her, painted her face, 
and arrayed her in the most attractive of jackets 
she could muster. Thus dressed, the girl really 
looked very well; and very shortly a suitor ap- 
peared in the person of a gentleman of some 
means, who had been left a widower and child- 
less. The brokeress—‘“ white ants,” they call 





these ladies in China—asked him ninety dollars, 
which he, enraptured with the beauty of his new 
bride, willingly paid upon the spot. The mar- 
riage rejoicings passed off quietly enough; the 
husband took the fair one home in much satis- 
faction. But, alas! favor is deceitful, and beauty 
vain. A vacant stare was all the reply vouchsafed 
to him by his wife when he addressed her; then 
she broke into a cackling, senseless laugh, and he 
found that she was mad. Disgusted at being 
so imposed upon, he packed her again to the per- 
son from whom he had purchased her, with a 
verbal message that he made her a present of 
the idiot and the dollars too. Nothing could have 
suited the lady’s views more admirably ; and next 
day the mad lady was again at the disposal of the 
highest bidder. This time the applicant was a 
man occupying some small post in a yamén, and 
he paid bargain-money to the extent of twenty 
dollars; in the mean time, however, a married 
‘but childless barber appeared upon the scene, 
and he bought her for a hundred, which he paid, 
money down, and carried off the prize before 
the other. The jilted one thereupon abused the 
“ white ant” roundly, and refused to listen to her 
attempts at a compromise ; a wife he had bought, 
and a wife he would have, and the one in question 
happened to be particularly to his taste. The old 
crone’s eyes twinkled. ‘“ Bide a wee,” she said— 
or words to that effect—“ wait a day or two, and 
you shall have her back.” The event justified 
the prediction; the very next day the disgusted 
barber bundled back the unfortunate idiot, prefer- 
ring to lose his dollars rather than his face. The 
business so far had prospered ; two hundred and 
ten dollars had come rolling in, and another man 
was hooked already. This man—the yamén run- 
ner—had meanwhile taken a trip up the river, in 
order to present his devotions at some shrine at 
Mon-shan, near Nanking, with a view to securing 
success in his matrimonial schemes; and during 
his absence his number-one wife, fearful lest he 
should bring back a still more formidable rival, 
clinched the bargain and brought the lady home. 
But she might just as well have purchased a wild- 
cat. No sooner had the new wife arrived than 
her malady took a more serious form than ever, 
and the house was turned into a perfect bear- 
garden. The afflicted and much-despised lady 
was summarily packed off home again; and mar- 
ried next day to a traveller from the country, who 
paid a similarly heavy price, and did not find out 
that he had married a maniac until he had got 
her as far as his residence at Hoochow. Back 
she came again, poor thing, like a bad penny; 
she probably found another husband the next 
week ; and meantime the lady who had got pos- 
session of her reaped a golden harvest. 

Another story, in which the supernatural and 
the romantic are equally blended, comes from 
the same source. Living in a village in the prov- 
ince of Kwangtung are two brothers, types ap- 
parently of the poor but honest Chinese rustic. 

“ Brother,” said the younger, one day, “ you are 
forty years of age; why don’t you marry? At 
this rate we shall never be able to perpetuate our 
father’s family, nor to raise for ourselves any sons 
against our declining years.” “The reason I do 
not marry,” responded the other, “is that I can 
not afford it—otherwise I would ;’ whereupon 
the younger of the two implored his brother to 
sell him, and buy a wife with the proceeds. The 
proposal, however, was indignantly scouted by the 
elder. ‘ What!” said he, “ exchange a brother 
for a wife? Never! A wife I may at any time 
be able to procure, but I can never get another 
brother.” But a wealthy neighbor, overhearing 
the conversation, called upon the two, entered 
into an insinuating colloquy with the elder man, 
and finished by offering him thirty taels of silver 
for his hiung-ti. The temptation was too strong ; 
the young man was sold, and went into voluntary 
captivity to his new master, receiving board and 
lodging in return for his services, while the elder 
went out and bought a wife with the money. On 
the arrival of this lady at home, however, she be- 
gan to question her lord as to the whereabouts of 
his brother. ‘I always heard,” she said, “that 
there were two of you: what has become of him?” 
“My dear,” replied her spouse, “ the fact is, I have 
sold him; and what is more, if I had not done 
so, I should never have been able to get you.” 
Whereupon his wife was greatly shocked, and go- 
ing back to her father, she told him the whole 
story, beseeching him to furnish her with means 
of bringing back her brother-in-law. Two days 
afterward she returned joyfully with the necessary 
amount, which she deposited for safety under her 
bed; but alas! a short time only elapsed before 
the box containing it most strangely disappeared. 
This so affected her mind that she tried to hang 
herself, and was so far successful that she was put 
into a coffin, and taken out to be buried. Pres- 
ent at the funeral was a sister of the widower, 
swathed up to the eyes in white bandages, and 
howling as only jackals and bereaved Celestials 
can howl. Suddenly there came on a fearful 
thunder-storm ; the rain poured down in torrents, 
crash succeeded crash, and flash followed flash, 
until one ribbon of flame passed through the 
body of the disconsolate sister-in-law, stretching 
her a corpse upon the ground. As she fell, her 
jacket opened, and out tumbled the missing coin ! 
The same flash that killed her shattered the cof- 
fin, and aroused the apparently dead wife, and so 
the judgment of Heaven was fulfilled. The false 
sister was speedily packed away in the coffin and 
buried; the husband and wife trudged piously 
home with their recovered treasure ; the younger 
brother was redeemed from slavery ; and the fam- 
ily are now living happily together, as anybody 
who cares to go and visit them may see for him- 
self. Now this story is vouched for by no less re- 
spectable an authority than a licentiate of Canton ; 
but whether it redounds most to the credit of 
Chinese morality or the licentiate’s inventive pow- 
ers it is difficult to decide. I can not, of course, 
vouch for this story, though it is implicitly be- 
lieved by Chinese hearers, 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
IN THE ENGLISCHER GARTEN. 


“By Heaven! I don’t know how I am to 
wrench myself away. And yet, when the hour 
comes, I suppose I shall take my ticket and my 
seat, apologize to my opposite neighbor for the 
length of my legs, and look out of the window 
when the train moves off, with a face as stolid as 
if I was not leaving half my life and all my hopes 
on the banks of the Isar !” 

“Whilst I, being only a woman, may lock my- 
self into my room and cry my eyes out. That is, 
at all events, one of our few privileges—we can 
howl without disgrace.” 

They were rambling in the Englischen Garten, 
beyond which, on the other side of the river, the 
Kreutzmanns lived. Having had their portraits 
taken the other day by a Munich daguerreotypist, 
they had this morning fetched the miniatures 
from the studio: two of those exquisitely delicate 
and tenderly tinted heads on silvered plates which 
we all, with so much justice, admired for a few 
years, while they were in fashion. And now, al- 
though it was mid-day, and Winifred was due at 
the pastor’s dinner table, the lovers still went lin- 
geringly to and fro under the big trees whose bar- 
ren boughs, clear cut against the sunshine, mar- 
bled the path with shadows. 

For Lancelot was going back to England by 
the evening mail, and this was their last walk 
together. 

They had the place to themselves too, for it 
was universal “ Mittagessen” in Munich, and 
streets and squares and parks were all deserted. 
There was no one to observe them; no one to 
listen to them. They could ramble and talk as 
they pleased—such disjointed, delicious talk as 
lovers are wont to indulge in; all retrospect and 
project, all castle-building and dream-weaving, in- 
terspersed with, “Do you remember ?” and “ Did 
you suspect ?” and “Shall you ever forget ?” 

“T can’t say that I have ever yet arrived at 
howling-point,” said Lancelot, replying to Wini- 
fred’s exposition of the privileges of her sex; 
“but I know I felt bad enough that day when I 
left you sitting in the porch, and knew I should 
not see you again for a week. You remember 
how I lingered? I could not bear to say ‘ Good- 
by.’ My heart was filled with an immense ten- 
derness and pity for you. I longed to take you 
in my arms—to tell you how I would try to make 
up to you for all you had lost. Yet I dared not. 
Your sorrow seemed to stand between us. But I 
took your hand, dearest. ... Do you remember ? 
I took your hand; and while I held it, I said to 
you—silently, but with such intensity of purpose 
that I could actually hear the words in my mind 
—‘ Ilove you—I love you—ZJ love you!’ I wanted 
to make you feel what I was saying. If you had 
looked at me you would have known it all; but 
you never lifted your eyes. You did not even 
say, ‘Good-by.’” 

“T tried ; but the words would not come.” 

“Did the week seem long to you? It seemed 
like a month tome. Ah, if you had known with 
what a heavy heart I turned away!” 

“You thought I did not care?” 

“By Jove! I didn’t know what tothink. You 
let me go without a look—without a word !” 

“But I waited in the porch—thinking you 
would come back.” 

“ Had I known that, I would have come back, 
though I had got half way to Munich.” 

“But you rode away; and I listened till the 
last echo of your horse’s hoofs died in the dis- 
tance. How lonely I felt when I could hear them 
no longer!” 

“ And now you will be lonely again, when I am 
gone.” 

“ Lonely—yes; but it will not be the loneli- 
ness of desolation, as that was. You will write 
to me, and I shall write to you. There will al- 
ways be a letter to receive or to answer. And 
the Kreutzmanns will be very good to me; and, 
above all, I shall have occupation. You don’t 
know how hard I mean to work, or how I will 
strive to make the most of Herr Kriiger’s teach- 
ing. I shall want you to praise my progress 
when you come back at Easter.” 

“ But, my dear love, how shall I judge of your 
progress? You forget that you have never al- 
lowed me to see a single sketch.” 

“How could I show my feeble attempts to a 
great artist like you?” 

Now when Winifred called him “a great artist,” 
Lancelot, as if by way of protest, drew her hand 
through his arm, and there held it, caressingly. 

“Ah, no,” he said. “Iam not a great artist. 
I shall never be a great artist—now.” 

She looked up inquiringly. The momentary 
shade of hesitation, of regret, caught her ear at 
once. 

“Why ‘now’?” shesaid. “ Whatdo you mean 
by ‘now’ ?” 

“T mean that the conditions of my life are 
changed, and changed in a way that is fatal to 
my prospects as a painter. Art tolerates no di- 
vided duty. A man must give his whole soul to 
it—his whole time—his whole powers of observa- 
tion, of memory, of comparison, of study. Even 
so, the thing he does must always fall short of 
the thing he had hoped todo. The greatest paint- 
ers who ever lived spent their lives, we may be 
certain, in the vain pursuit of an unattainable 
ideal. But, at all events, they did so spend their 
lives. They worked at least as hard as if they 
had been masons, or plumbers, or joiners. Now 





my chances of doing such fair and honest work 
are over. I am no longer free. I have other 
duties—duties dry and distasteful enough for the 
most part; but they are duties, and I can not es- 
cape from them.” 

“What sort of duties? And why need they 
interfere with your art that you so dearly love ? 
Do you mean your Parliamentary duties ? Surely 
there are lords enough at Westminster to pass 
bills and make speeches without you ?” 

“T don’t mean my Parliamentary duties,” he 
said, smiling ; “ though they must, of course, count 
for something. I mean my duties as a landlord. 
There is a. world of work of one sort and another 
involved in the management of a large estate ; and 
in my case, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of the last four years, the work falls just so much 
the heavier. You have no idea of the arrears of 
business I shall have to wade through when I get 
back to England.” 

“But when that wading is done and over, you 
will be free to take up your own work again ?” 

“T shall never be free, my darling, as I was be- 
fore,” said Lancelot, with a sigh. “ How is it 
possible ? Look at the tenants: could I leave 
their interests in the hands of stewards and law- 
yers? I must do as Cuthbert would have done, 
and what I know he intended to do. There is 
his pet project of reclaiming the Danebury Marsh- 
es; that will be the work of years. Above all, 
there are those wretched ‘dark folk,’ who need 
reclaiming more than the marshes.” 

“You will never succeed in civilizing the 
‘dark folk.’” 

“T mean to try, anyhow. Think of what they 
are—a predatory horde, as ignorant as savages, 
as lawless as banditti. How can I harbor sucha 
godless lot, and not try to make them better? If 
ever a plain duty stared me in the face, Winifred, 
it is this.” 

And then he went on to tell her of the things 
he proposed doing. On a certain part of the 
moor, where springs were abundant and the soil 
was less barren than elsewhere, he meant to 
found a new colony. This colony—it would be 
too widely scattered to be called a village—would 
consist of a number of detached cottages, dotted 
here and there over the space of about two square 
miles, each with its bit of garden ground, and 
all within easy distance of a small church and 
school-house. The cottages once built, he meant 
to pull down all the old cabins, so compelling his 
“dark folk” to settle down into something like a 
community. This done, it would be compara- 
tively easy-to draw their children to the school- 
house; and though the parents would probably 
be irreclaimable to the last, the young ones would, 
at all events, grow up in habits of decency and 
order. Thus a new condition of things would 
gradually be established, and in the course of an- 
other generation or two the vagabond traditions 
of the race would be forgotten. 

“You and I may not live to see it, Winifred,” 
said Lancelot; “ but our grandchildren will sure- 
ly do so.” 

“Tt is a good work,” said the girl, warmly. 
“T would not have you leave it undone for all the 
world !” 

“ And then I have thought that the church and 
school-house might stand there, dear, in remem- 
brance....” 

His voice faltered. 

“Tn remembrance of—Cuthbert ?” 

“Ay; in remembrance of Cuthbert. I have 
sketched a design for the buildings, and I have 
sent it to an architect for correction. It will be 
an out-of-the-way spot to live in; but there will 
be real work to do, and an earnest man—such a 
man as your friend Mr. Pennefeather, for in- 
stance—would not think his life ill spent in do- 
ing it.” 

Winifred looked up eagerly, as if about to 
speak ; but checked herself, and waited. 

“Tt seems premature to talk of giving away 
the living before the church is built,” said Lance- 
lot; “but I think you would perhaps like me to 
offer it to Mr. Pennefeather ?” 

“Oh, Lancelot! it is what I would have asked, 
if I had dared.” 

“IT can afford to make it worth his acceptance. 
I mean, in fact, to devote the revenue of the past 
four years to these matters. The money has been 
accumulating in Marrables’s hands, and I, of 
course, have not touched a penny of it. It makes 
a big sum altogether—more than enough to drain 
the marshes, build the new colony, and endow 
the living. I suppose the Pennefeathers would 
think themselves passing rich with a snug vicar- 
age, a dozen acres of glebe, and four or five hun- 
dred a year?” 

Winifred could hardly speak for joy. That her 
lover should serve her friends was even sweeter 
to her than if she could have served them herself. 
How happy they would be, and how happy it made 
her to think of their happiness! Already, in her 
mind’s eye, she saw the good husband and wife 
active, earnest, helpful, reclaiming the fallen, and 
guiding the footsteps of the weak. Already she 
saw Mrs. Pennefeather released from the drudg- 
ery of cheap novel-writing, the children provided 
with a governess, the overworked father able 
now and then to take a well-earned holiday. 

Fain would she have written to her friend that 
very day, that very hour; but Lancelot bound her 
over to silence. She must wait till the plans were 
ready, the ground marked out, and the endowment 
papers drawn up. All this would take at least a 
month, 

“There is one other good deed that you must 
remember to do for my sake, Lancelot,” she said, 
presently. “Iwant you to befriend poor Lettice 
Leigh.” 

“What do you wish me to do for her ?” 

“Well, to take care of her—to see that she 
and her poor little child want neither for food 
nor firing. That cottage is a mere ruin.” 

“T beg your pardon. The cottage is perfectly 
weather-tight—roof and flooring repaired; win- 
dows glazed and shuttered; new doors; new 
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fastenings ; new kitchen range; everything com- 
plete and comfortable.” 

“You have done all this ?” 

“Did you not bid me turn out the ghost and 
mend the roof? andam I not the Slave of the 


Lamp ?” 
“You are my fairy prince, all generosity and 
ness.” 


With this, they drifted back into the old strain 
of lovers’ talk ; comparing their miniatures; prom- 
ising to write by every alternate post; forget- 
ting the hour, the place, and everything but each 
other. 

“The features are yours—the eyes, the dear, 
true eyes, are yours,” he said, holding the daguer- 
reotype this way and that, to get it in a favor- 
able light. ‘And yet, as with all these things, 
there is a ghostly unlikeness about it. I wonder 
if I shall ever succeed in making a decent portrait 
of you?” 

“You must try some day,” she said, smiling. 

“T have tried, dozens of times—in chalks, in 
oils, in water-colors ; profiles, front faces, three- 
quarters. I was always trying—and failing. 
What chance had I, when I never had a sitting ?” 

“ You never asked for one.” 

“Tdared not. Yet sometimes I caught a touch 
of likeness that pleased me—a look of the eyes, 
perhaps—a turn of the head. I have an old 
Shakspeare at home, the margins scrawled all 
over with you as Ophelia, as Imogen, Cordelia, 
Portia, Miranda. You little thought how many 
Shakspeare heroines you played for me, dearest, 
in those by-gone days !” 

The girl looked up at him; and as she looked, 
the tears came to her eyes. 

“Lancelot,” she said, “ you must not give up 
painting. You will never be happy ifyou do. It 
is your vocation.” 

He shook his head. 

“T won't be half an artist, Winifred. Besides, 
you must not forget that if Fortune takes from 
me with the one hand, she bestows infinitely more 
upon me with the other. I give up Art, and I 
gain—you.” 

“ But—but if you would have been happier the 
other way ?” she said, looking aside. 

“The other way’'—meaning without you whom 
I have loved from my boyhood? I could almost 
say, Winifred, that that is unkind.” 

“You know I do not mean it unkindly. But 
men are so different to women. Love is the wo- 
man’s life—the beginning and end of all her hopes 
and fears; but the man’s vocation, the man’s am- 
bition, are more to him than love.” 

“ My vocation, as you call it, is ruled by circum- 
stances over which neither you nor I have any 
control,” said Lancelot, gravely. “If I could 
have chosen—if I could have carved out my des- 
tiny, following my heart’s desire, I would have 
been your husband, dear, and a painter; not very 
poor, because poverty is disagreeable; not very 
rich either, except in love, and hope, and perhaps 
in fame. And I would have lived in Italy, for 
Italy is the artist’s paradise, and the land of my 
earliest recollections. That would have been my 
dream. But it is a dream that could never have 
been realized. So long as I was free to be a 
painter, an impassable gulf divided your life from 
mine ; and the change that left you free made me 
—what I now am. To sigh after an impossible 
combination of circumstances would be folly, and 
worse than folly. I am here with work to do, 
and the will to do it, and your love to make me 
happy. Not to be a Raphael or a Titian would 
I change back to where I was before.” 

Winifred said nothing ; but the slight pressure 
of her hand upon his arm was answer enough. 

So they strolled on for some moments in si- 
lence, understanding each other thoroughly, and 
very happy. 

“T have often thought,” he said, presently, 
“that Fate committed one of her grand mistakes 
when she disposed of Cuthbert’s lot and mine. 
Never were two squarer men successively wedged 
into a round hole. He, poor dear fellow! cared 
no more about being a lord than I do. In fact, 
I think it bored him almost more than it bores 
me. I want to be an artist; he wanted to be a 
sailor. A sailor he was, too—a born sailor. The 
sea was his element; and as for navigation, I 
don’t believe there was a yachtsman in Europe to 
equal him. I used to say that no one really 
knew Cuthbert who hadn’t seen him on board his 
own boat in a gale of wind. Did I ever tell you 
about that storm off Cape Matapan? I mean, 
when I made that trip with him to the Ionian 
Islands five years ago. It came sweeping down 
the Adriatic and caught us in the Straits of Otran- 
to, half way between the two coasts. We ran be- 
fore it all the way to Corfu. I shall never forget 
it, or his coolness—his hand on the tiller—his 
eye on the needle—only a word of command now 
and then, brief and ringing and stern—and the 
boat obeying the helm like a good horse under a 
good rider. You said something just now about 
a man’s vocation: that was his vocation—just as 
Artis mine. Yes; Fate misplaced us both—gave 
us what other men covet, and withheld from us 
the things we ourselves coveted. He cared noth- 
ing for riches—no more do I. Politics bored 
him; and they bore me. The House of Lords 
was his bugbear; and it is mine. People used 
to say that he and I were curiously different ; but 
it seems to me that we were curiously alike. 
What do you think?” 

“T think you were as unlike as any two bro- 
thers could well be,” said Winifred, speaking with 
that painful constraint that always came upon 
her when the conversation took this turn, 

“You also? But in what way?” 

“Tn every way.” 

“No, no; that is too vague and too sweeping. 
I know we were alike in some things ; and I only 
wish, for my own sake, that we were alike in 
more.” 

Winifred was silent. What could she say ? 
To her the lost Lord Brackenbury had always 
seemed immeasurably older than Lancelot, and 





as grave and dry as Lancelot was genial and joy- 
ous. She him, she admired him, she 
was half afraid of him, but she could never have 
loved him. To tell Lancelot this was impossible. 

“ He had ten times more character than I have,” 
the young man continued, warming as he went 
on; “more character, more judgment, more de- 
termination, more tenacity. He was the sort of 
fellow who, when he had once made up his mind, 
never wavered... If it had been his duty to fire a 
mine, he would have put on his hat, walked in as 
coolly, and struck his match as deliberately, as if 
he had been lighting a cigarette.” 

“T quite believe that,” said Winifred. 

“He was ever so much more worthy of you, 
dear, than I am.” 

The constrained look went out of her face, and, 
with a child-like smile, she laid her cheek against 
his shoulder. 

“You shall not disparage my hero,” she said. 

They were standing on the landward side of 
a giant oak, which grew so close to the water’s 
edge that its spreading boughs shadowed the path 
on the one side and overhung the water on the 
other. The stream—an arm of the Isar—eddied 
swiftly by, hastening to rejoin the river. Nota 
soul was in sight; not a sound of the city was 
audible. They were apparently as much alone 
as if they had been cast upon a desert island. 

So Lancelot made the only answer that could 
well be made to words so sweet. He kissed her. 

Perhaps his eyes looked lingeringly into hers ; 
perhaps their lips met more than once. At all 
events, it was one of those foolish, fond, delight- 
ful moments, so prosaic in prose, so poetic in po- 
etry, when nothing in life seems worth living for 
or dying for but love. Moments so few, so brief, 
so precious, that it was hard they should be in- 
terrupted—by a cough. 





CHAPTER L. 
THEIR FIRST QUARREL. 


CircuMsPECTLY emerging from behind the tree 
trunk, the owner of the cough (and a more dis- 
creetly modulated cough never proceeded from 
human lips) discovered only a young lady button- 
ing her glove, and a young man staring vacantly 
at the sky. He was an old gentleman, smally 
shrivelled, bright-eyed, with a book under his arm, 
and a scrap of ribbon in his button-hole. He 
must have been standing just atthe other side of 
the big tree, on the very brink of the river; and 
being, doubtless, unwilling to assist unseen at so 
exceedingly private a conversation, had no choice 
between making his appearance and walking into 
the water. 

He smiled—he would surely have been more 
than mortal if he could have helped it! But the 
lovers looked as lovers look when they are caught 
—red, and shy, and somewhat indignant. 

“ Et ego in Arcadia vizi,” said the little old 
gentleman, lifting his hat, and walking briskly 
away. 

For a moment they were both silent. 
Lancelot laughed uncomfortably. 

“ By Jove! now,” he ejaculated, “ who would 
have dreamed of that aged fossil being stowed 
away round the corner like, a light-comedy parent 
behind a screen at the end of the third act ?” 

“ What did he say?” 

“ He quoted a Latin line froma picture of Nicolo 
Poussin’s—‘ Ht ego in Arcadia vizi,’ which means, 
‘And I too lived in Arcadia.’ I presume he wish- 
ed to imply that at some remote period in the 
early history of mankind he had himself been 
young and in love.” 

“ How pretty !” 

“Well, yes—and aptly quoted. I wonder who 
he is ?” 

“Tell me what the picture is like, Lancelot.” 

Lancelot wished the old gentleman and his 
Latinity at the bottom of the sea. Nevertheless, 
he did his best to describe the famous painting 
—the shepherds who have discovered an antique 
tomb ; the kneeling man who reads, tracing the 
epitaph with his finger; the maiden standing by, 
with her hand on her lover’s shoulder; the sim- 
ple awe and wonder in the face of the boy who 
leans upon his crook, listening ; the classic group- 
ing; the clear, still sky; the trees and distant 
mountains, which have a look of belonging to the 
young days of the world. 

Winifred listened breathlessly. 

“Where is this picture ?” she asked. 

“Tn the Louvre.” 

“Tt must be one of the most beautiful pictures 
in the world.” 

“Don’t think that, or when you see it you will 
be disappointed. It is not very beautiful; in 
fact, it is scarcely to be called beautiful in any 
sense. But it is purely ideal, purely classical—a 
Theocritan idyl on canvas.” 

“How many great pictures there are waiting 
for me to see them !” said Winifred. 

“ And for me to show them to you.” 

“ And what wonderful places!” 

“To which I will take you.” 

Still strolling slowly, they had now come to 
where a broad road opened down toward the 
bridge leading to the Baths of Brunnthal; and 
this was their direct way back to Pastor Kreutz- 
mann’s house. But Lancelot made as if he would 
still keep on through the park. 

“Let us go a little further,” he said. “Ihave 
something more to say to you, and it is our last 
walk.” 

“ But it must be one o’clock.” 

“Tt is nearly two; and as you may be quite 
sure that our good friends dined at least one hour 
ago, you need not scruple to stay a few minutes 
longer.” 

“Do you know that we have been out since 
half past ten ?” 

“And when shall we be out together again ? 
Not for three months, Winifred. It is a long 
time to look forward to.” 

“The time will pass more quickly for you than 
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for me,” she said. “It is not half so hard to go 
as to be left behind.” 

“ Are you so sure of that? To be left behind 
is to submit to fate, and partakes of the inevita- 
ble. To gois like wrenching out one’s own tooth, 
or pulling the string of a shower-bath. But, dear, 
it rests with you to make our parting many de- 
grees less bitter.” 

“With me! How can I do that?” 

“By promising me that when we next meet, it 
shall be to part no more.” 

“ Are you not coming at Easter ?” ° 

“ At Easter—if I live and breathe.” 

“But—but at Easter. . . .it is impossible.” 

“Why impossible ?” 

“Need you ask?—it is only three months 
hence.” 

Then, despite that unlucky episode of the old 
gentleman and his cough—an episode which, for 
the moment, seriously imperiled the gravity of 
the situation—Lancelot became eloquent with a 
lover’s eloquence. Situated as they two were sit- 
uated, separated by distance as well as by time, 
three months were as long to them as three years 
would be to most others. Why need they wait 
longer? Already six weeks had gone by since 
Miss Langtrey’s death; and by Easter the lapse 
of time would be nearer to five months than four. 
By what law of custom, by what scruple of affec- 
tion, or sorrow, or common-sense, was Winifred 
called upon to defer her marriage beyond that 
period? For himself, no time could possibly be 
so convenient as the Easter recess. In the three 
months now intervening he would wind up his 
brother’s affairs, and dispatch his own arrears of 
business. The new cottages would meanwhile be 
built, and the new chureh be so far advanced 
that he could safely leave it to be finished in his 
absence. Then, marrying in April, they would re- 
main abroad through the summer ; or, if she pre- 
ferred it, they could stay away till her year of 
mourning should expire. Besides, he had prom- 
ised himself that he would take her to Greece 
and Italy for their wedding journey; and for 
Greece and Italy there was no time like the last 
of the spring and the first of the summer. 
Should they not take their happiness when the 
birds take theirs, “in the sweet o’ the year’ ? 

But still she would not. 

“Tt is too soon,” she said again. 
time enough next spring.” 

Next spring! This was too much. 

“Good heavens! Winifred,” he said, vehement- 
ly, “you can not be serious? Life is not long 
enough for such procrastination. If, like the 
early Chaldean kings, we had forty-three thou- 
sand years of wisdom and usefulness to look for- 
ward to, the thing would be different. Then 

*I would 

Love you ten yg before the flood, 

And you should, if you pleased, refuse 

Till the conversion of the Jews;’ 
but, unfortunately for us, life has become ridicu- 
lously short since those days. You forget, child, 
that time is going, that youth is fleeting, that the 
hours once struck are past forever. You forget 
that we are alone, absolutely alone in the world 
—you and I! We have no one to please but 
each other. Why, then, when Fate no longer di- 
vides us, shall we be so unmindful of the uncer- 
tainties of life as to divide ourselves? Besides, 
who shall say what another year may bring forth? 
For my own part,I shall never feel really safe 
till I have put the ring upon your finger.” 

“What do you mean by ‘safe’ ?” she said, her 
cheek flushing, her eye kindling indignantly. 
“Do you suppose I am incapable of remaining 
constant for a year ?” 

Now this was not in the least what Lancelot 
meant; but before he could explain himself, their 
conversation was interrupted by the sudden ap- 
pearance of Frau Kreutzmann hastening toward 
them with her hands uplifted, and a face beam- 
ing over with smiles. 

“ Ach, lieber Gott! Well met, truants and 
runaways! We thought you were lost, and made 
sure we should have to write up a description of 
you at the Polizei! And have you had nothing 
to eat all these hours? So, so, Fraulein Wini- 
fred, you must be fainting away, dear child, with 
hunger. We waited dinner till the Braten was al- 
most spoiled—a beef Braten it was, with apple- 
sauce and mushrooms; and though it was of my 
own cooking, I must say it was a dish for the 
king. We had hoped, too, as it was the Herr 
Baron’s last day in Munich, that he would come 
in and take a bit of our family dinner. Yes, my 
gracious lord, and I made a raspberry-jam Auchen 
on purpose; for I remembered you praised the 
raspberry-jam Kuchen the night of our Christ- 
mas party. But truly it’s dreadful to think that 
you are both fasting all this time, and have not 
had so much as a biscuit! However, I will turn 
back with you at once, and in five minutes we 
will warm up a bit of dinner. No, no, no—it’s 
not a trouble, but a pleasure. My business will 
wait. I was only going to the Holtz-Garten to 
order in a load or two of brush-wood; and that 
will do to-morrow as well as to-day. On my word, 
I could not be happy if I didn’t go home with 
you and see you comfortable.” 

So the good soul turned back with them, and 
Lancelot, after trying in vain to edge in a word 
or even a look of explanation, fell moodily into 
the rear. Then, when they reached the house, 
the two girls swooped down upon Winifred, and 
earried her off to her own room; Frau Kreutz- 
mann bustled away to the kitchen ; and the “ Herr 
Baron” was left to amuse himself as best he could 
in the absent pastor’s study. 

It was their first misunderstanding, and he was 
proportionately disconsolate; for in the matter 
of lovers’ quarrels, as in most other terrible and 
cataclysmal phenomena, familiarity breeds the 
habit of contempt. Dwellers on the slopes of 
Etna and the plateaus of Mexico are apt to think 
lightly of eruptions and earthquakes ; and Lance- 
lot would probably have felt less miserable on 
the present occasion if his courtship had been 
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enlivened by the average amount of skirmishing. 
As it was, he took up first one book, then anoth- 
er; walked restlessly about the room ; listened to 
every footfall; and was quite chop-fallen when 
half an hour went by and no Winifred appeared. 

At length Frau Kreutzmann came herself to 
summon him to dinner; and a wonderful improv- 
isation that dinner was, consisting of soup, fish, a 
réchauffé of the Braten, a winter salad, and the re- 
mains of the raspberry Auchen. But Winifred was 
silent and would not look at him; and their good 
hostess chatted incessantly ; and her nieces wait- 
ed upon the guests; and they were not left alone 
for a moment. Then coffee was brought; and 
Lancelot, looking at his watch, saw with dismay 
that it was already four o’clock, and that if he 
was to get back to the Hotel Maulick in time to 
pack his portmanteau, pay his bill, and catch the 
five-thirty express, he must be gone in something 
less than a quarter of an hour. 

“Will you let me speak to you for a moment, 
Winifred, before I go?” he said, going over to 
the window where she was standing with Brenda, 
looking out upon the darkening sky. 

“ By all means.” 

“ But—alone ?” 

She said nothing, but kept her face coldly 
averted, 

Lancelot looked imploringly at Brenda; and 
Brenda, remembering that these would be their 
last moments together before parting, beckoned 
to the others to follow her, and slipped out of the 
room. 

Then Lancelot spoke hurriedly and earnestly. 
The words that had offended her had escaped him 
unawares. He had not intended to utter them 
—-he was bitterly sorry that he had uttered them ; 
but she had entirely misapprehended their im- 
port. To imply doubt of her constancy was of 
all things the farthest from his thoughts. He 
believed in her, he trusted her, as he believed 
and trusted in honor, love, truth itself ! 

Still she kept her face averted. 

“What did you mean, then?” she asked, in a 
somewhat softened tone. 

He hesitated. 

“Can you not guess ?” 

Again she was silent. 

“Do you not understand....that....that.... 
Good heavens! Winifred, after waiting, praying, 
hoping in vain for four long years, shall I now be 
such a wretch as to feel that if my brother came 
back to life I could not bid him welcome ?” 

“ Lancelot !” 

“ But once you are my wife... .then—ah! now 
you know what I meant!” 

“Yes, now I know!” she sobbed, clasping his 
neck and weeping on his breast. “ Dearest, for- 
give me!” 

“And you will promise me, my angel—in the 
spring ?” 

“ Yes, I promise—in the spring.” 








CHAPTER LI. 
A VICTORY. 


LANCELOT made but one journey of it from Mu- 
nich to London, and thence went straight to Old 
Court without stopping. Here he immediately 
became overwhelmed with business; yet he did 
not therefore forget Winifred’s charge to him, 
nor his own promise, to be good to Lettice Leigh. 
He had not, in fact, been three days at home be- 
fore he paid her a visit. 

He had been over to see one of his tenants at 
a place which rejoiced in the poetical name of 
Hogsclough Farm, and so rode back by way of 
the Ridge. By the time he reached Abel Brunt’s 
cottage, the afternoon was wearing toward dusk. 
There was, however, still light enough to show 
him how thoroughly his orders had been carried 
out in the way of roofing and repairing, and how 
completely Horace Cochrane’s chosen sketch had 
lost all claim to the picturesqueness of dilapida- 
tion. 

Half smiling as he thought of the dismay that 
would come iuto his friend’s countenance when 
he should next see the place under its restored 
aspect, Lancelot tied his horse up to the little 
gate, and knocked upon the door with the handle 
of his riding-whip. 

Not till he had knocked a second time was he 
answered by a woman’s voice asking, 

“ Who bay’t ?” 

He announced himself, and the bolts were slow- 
ly drawn back. 

“You have not forgotten me, Lettice ?” he said, 
coming in with his bright, assured look. 

She stood before him, silently down-looking. 

“T wanted to see if they had made the cottage 
comfortable for you,” he went on, casting a rapid 
glance round the dim little kitchen. “ What a 
poor fire you have! I bade Moreton send you up 
a load of wood—hasn’t it come yet ?” 

A three-legged stool, and an old box turned up- 
side down, by way of seats, an ancient worm-eaten 
table from the lumber stores at the Grange, a few 
cracked plates and mugs on a shelf, a straw pal- 
liasse covered with an old rug in one corner, and 
a piece of much-mended carpet on the hearth, 
were all the furniture the room contained. But 
there was a cat asleep before the fire, which gave a 
more home-like look to the place; and in the win- 
dow-seat there crouched a little boy, staring with 
bright wide-open eyes at the strange gentleman. 

“T mind ye well, Maister La’celot,” she said at 
length. 

“Tt must be six or eight years since we last 
met, Lettice. We are both changed since then.” 

She put a couple of logs on the fire, and dusted 
the stool with her apron. 

“Tse nobbut* a cricket} for ’ee to sit on, sir,” 
she said. 

But he still stood looking round, inquiringly. 

“You are very comfortless here,” he said. “Is 
that your bed? And have you no warmer cover- 


*“Nobbut"—only, t ‘Cricket”~a three-legged stool, 
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“THE 
ings? You should not have been in such desti- 
tution ail these weeks if I had known it.” 

“We've had roof an’ fire, Maister La’celot— 
an’ we've knowed what ’tis to be wi’out either.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it. Ill send you down a 
eart-load of necessaries to-morrow.” 

The woman looked at him furtively from under 
her black brows. 

“T dunno’ why ye should fash* yoursel’ fur we, 
sir,” she muttered. 

“Tl tell you why. Because you are one of our 
own people; and because Miss Winifred especial- 
ly desired me to look after you.” 

“Did Miss Winifred think o’ me?” she asked, 
with a touch of eagerness in her voice. 

“She did, Lettice. And besides these reasons, 
I think—I fear—that you have a special claim 
upon my compassion.” 

All this time he had, apparently, taken no notice 
of the child; but now he went over to the window 
and patted the little fellow on the cheek. 

“What is your name, my man ?” 

The boy stared at him shyly, without answering. 

“Ts it Samuel—Samuel Leigh? Ah, I thought 
as much. Lettice, my girl, I know your trouble, 
and I am heartily sorry for you.” 

She shrunk back, as if she had been struck. 

“] doan’t want no pity,” she said, fiercely. 
on’y ask folk to let me be.” 

“Tf I have hurt your feelings, Lettice, I beg 
your pardon.” 

He said this with extreme gentleness. 
after a moment, he added: 

“Tf any one has the right to name this painful 
subject to you, Lettice, it is I. The man was a 
heartless scoundrel; and but for us you would 
never have known him. You have a claim to 
help and kindness at my hands.” 

She stood silent, with averted face. 

“Had my brother lived, and had he come to 
know of it, as I did, months and months after, he 
would have seen you righted. Do you ever hear 
from him ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Has he never done anything for you—nor 
for his child ?” 

She tried to speak, but the words caught her 
breath, and turned to sobs. 

Then, knowing that it was best to let her weep, 
if she could weep, Lancelot drew the boy to his 
knee, talking to him softly and kindly, while the 
logs blazed up and lit the room, and the twilight 
gathered outside. Lettice Leigh, meanwhile, her 
face buried in her hands, strove vainly to choke 
back the tears that now came thick and fast. 

“T'd—Id liefer ha’ cut my hand off than gi’en 
away thus!” she said, dashing the drops angrily 
from her eyes, ‘“ But—but whan ye coom to ax 
me "bout the child—the child that’s worse nor 
faytherless. ... But there! I'll answer yer ques- 
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LITTLE FELLOW, GROWN SUDDENLY FRIENDLY, WAS PLAYING WITH LANCELOT’S WATCH CHAIN.” 


tion, Maister La’celot. T’ fayther’s ne’er doon 
nowt for ’un—ne’er laid eyes on ’un—ne’er keer- 
ed to know whether a’ were born alive or dead! 
Mony’s the time wese been welly clemmed* wi’ 
hunger and cold; but ’twar nowt to he, so long 
as ’ud gotten shut} on us!” 

“ Neither you nor your boy shall know cold or 
hunger again, my poor girl.” 

The little fellow, grown suddenly friendly, was 
playing with Lancelot’s watch chain. She look- 
ed; and as she looked, her face and her voice 
softened. 

“God bless you, sir!” she said. 
lord now, they tell me.” 

“ Ay, Lettice—to my sorrow.” 

He sighed, passing his hand over the child’s 
hair, and staring absently at the fire. 

Then there was a long silence. 

“Did ye seenowt on him whan ye went out, 
fowr year agone ?”’ she asked, suddenly. 

His thoughts were far away, and the question 
startled him. 

“Did I see him ?” 

For the moment he thought only of his bro- 
ther. Then, meeting her wistful eyes, he took 
her meaning. 

“Did I see Prouting? Yes, surely—I saw him. 
He was with me for some weeks.” 

“ An’—an’ then ?” 

“ And then, when I was about to come back to 
England, he took service with a new master.” 

“ Out there ?” 

“Yes—in Genoa. I gave him a character, in 
fact—a better character than he deserved.” 

“Genoa!” she repeated, as if trying to fix the 
name in her memory. ‘“ Genoa!” 

“Ah, but he was leaving there immediately. 
The gentleman who engaged him was an Ameri- 
can, bound, if I remember rightly, for New York.” 

“Then—then where ’ull a’ be now, sir, d’ye 
think ?” she asked, tremulously. 

Lancelot shook his head. 

“Who can say? Wages are high over there 
—perhaps he is still in America, But, indeed, 
Lettice, you must resolve to forget him.” 

Then, with a few last kindly words, the young 
man rose to go. 

“Tf you are lonely here,” he said, “I can put 
you into some other cottage, where you will be 
near neighbors. Would you better like to live 
at Danebridge, or in Langtrey village ?” 

“T doan’t want no neebors. I'd liefer bide 
where I be.” 

“You are not afraid here ?” 

“Why should I be afeard ? 
coom back.” 

He smiled. 

“Nay,” he said, “I was not thinking of poor 
Abel Brunt, nor yet of his ghost. I was thinking 
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of the living.’ 
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t “Gotten shut”—got rid of. 


“T bayn’t. afeard o’ the livin’, nayther,” she 
said, with one of her fierce looks. 

“Tt is a solitary place.” 

“No pleece can’t be too lonesome for we, sir.” 

“As you like, my girl. . If-any one interferes 
with you, you have but to let me know, and I will 
move you elsewhere. You are right, at all events, 
to draw your bolts betimes.” 

With this, he slipped some silver into the child’s 
hand and went to the door. 

“T draa’s ’un, sir; but I bayn’t afeard all the 
same,” she said, following him to the gate. “ Be- 
sides, folk be dalicate* abite} coomin’ this road 
arter sundown.” 

“T will tell Miss Winifred that I have seen you, 
Lettice,” he said, as he swung himself into the 
saddle. “Shall I give her any message? I shall 
be writing to-night.” 

“To Miss Win’fred ?” 

“Yes, to Miss Winifred.” 4 

“Ye mun tell her little Sam’s doin’ gradely.”} 

“Nothing more ?” 

“T’se nowt else to say, sir.” 

“May I not tell her that you have made up 
your mind about sending the boy to school, Let- 
tice? That’s what Miss Winifred has set her 
heart upon.” 

She stood with her hand on the gate, sullenly 
hesitating. 

“Eh, then,” she said at length, “if so be’s Miss 
Win’fred’s sot her haart on’t, I s’pose she munna 
be gainsaid.” 

And so, as he rode away in the gloaming, Lan- 
celot felt that he had achieved a victory. 

He found a post-bag full of letters awaiting 
him when he got back to Old Court. Only three 
days at home, and yet the whole world seemed to 
know of his return! Here were circulars from 
Singleton, Birmingham, Crewe, and Manchester 
tradesmen ; notices of subscriptions due to all 
kinds of charitable institutions, local museums, 
libraries, schools, and the like; begging letters 
from parsons in want of bells, porches, organs, 
and general repairs ; and Christmas bills without 
number. 

Having heard from Winifred by the morning 
mail, Lancelot knew that he was guilty of an act 
of weakness when he turned over this pile of mis- 
cellaneous matter in search of a possible second 
letter. No such second letter, however, was tiftre 
to be found; the only grains of corn in the midst 
of all this chaff being a business note from Mr. 
Marrables, and an official envelope addressed in 
the somewhat studied handwriting of his friend 
Mr. Horace Cochrane. j 

Leaving the rest to be glanced through after 
dinner, Lancelot put these two in his pocket, and 
read them in his dressing-room. . The lawyer’s 
communication was brief enough, and related to 
* “ Dalicate”—delicate, é. ¢., unwilling. 

t * Abite”—about. 
t “ Gradely”—well, excellently. 








an appointment for the following day. Coch- 
rane’s letter was long, written with evident care, 
and ran as follows: 

* * Wax anp Warer DrerarTMENT, 
“Downie Street, January —, 18—. 

“My pear Brackensury,—A piece of news 
which in a manner concerns you, and which may 
very materially concern me, has just come to my 
knowledge. Sir Grimsby Turnbull, for reasons 
connected, as I understand, with some great en- 
gineering project in British Guiana, is about to 
accept the Chiltern Hundreds. The Brackenbury 
Iron Company will consequently lose its chair- 
man, and the borough of Singleton its M.P. 

“‘ Now, my dear Brackenbury, I know that your 
political opinions are not very prononcé, and that 
Sir Grimsby, being a Liberal, was understood to 
be indebted to your tolerance for his seat two 
years ago. Still, I think I am right in assuming 
that where the representation of your own bor- 


| ough is concerned, you would prefer to return a 


Conservative candidate; and if I were that Con- 
servative candidate, I venture also to believe that 
your regard for myself would lead you to give me 
something more than a merely nominal support. 

“Tt may, perhaps, surprise you that, being only 
a government official with limited private means, 
I should think of entering public life. But, in 
truth, it is not that I seek to achieve greatness, 
but that I find greatness, if not actually thrust 
upon me, at all events suggested to me by my su- 
periors in office. In a private conversation the 
other day with the chief of my department, I was 
informed that Lord Glendinning was especially 
anxious just now to strengthen the hands of the 
government in any direction where an opening 
might occur, and that Mr. Bazalgette had singled 
me out as one of the ‘rising men’ who would be 
likely to render the sort of service which is needed 
in the House. Then this morning came the news 
that Singleton would shortly be vacated, and I 
thought I could not do better than write to you 
at once, 

“T need not say how pleased I shall be 
approve of the idea, or how anxiously I 
your reply. 

“Ever, my dear Brackenbury, yours faithfully 
and truly, Horace Cocurane. 

“To the Lord Brackenbury.” 


if you 
await 


To this letter Lancelot replied in six lines: 
“Op Covrt, Jan. —, 18—. 
“My pear Cocurane,—Because Sir Grimsby 
Turnbull was chairman of the Iron Company, and 
because my brother had promised to back him if 
ever the opportunity should arise, I did not op- 
pose his election. But I am glad to hear he is 
going. 
“Come down to Old Court-whenever it suits 
you, and I will put you through. 
“ Yours ever, BRACKENBURY.” 
[TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Op Sussortmrr.—Make a close-fitting cover of plush, 
cloth, felt, or velvet for your marble-top tables. Add 
a border to hold it in place, and put heavy tasselled 
fringe on this border. Peacock blue, cardinal, olive 
green, and oid gold are the colors used. 

Cosrx.—Point Russe was described in the corre- 
spondents’ coluran of Bazar No. 45, Vol. VI. Half- 
polka or tent stitch is the same as the stem stitch used 
in white embroidery. 

Ov Reaperx.—Your ideas about embroidering your 
dress and the pattern to use are excellent. Use satin 
instead of the silk for the embroidery, and get it a trifle 
lighter than the silk. There are objections to your 
formula for the wedding invitations. Instead of **‘ Com- 
pliments of Mr. and Mrs. Smith fo the marriage,” etc., 
you should say, “‘ Mr. and Mrs. 8, request the honor of 
your presence at the marriage of their daughter Annie 
to Henry Jones, Tuesday morning, November sixth, at 
nine o'clock, Presbyterian Church.” Omit the names 
you placed at the bottom of the card, as they are already 
mentioned in the invitation. Do not add “No recep- 


tion,” as the fact that there is no card inclosed men- 
tioning the hours of the reception will tell that plain- 
ly enough. Do not attempt to have something differ- 


ent from other cards in the invitation, as it is good taste 
to follow custom in such matters, 

Avrora C.—Your satin sample ia the delicate shade 
called Dauphin gray. 

Sussormrr.—Réséda silk is the greenish-gray shade 
now used, and known as mignonette-color. 

D. L. E.—An over-dress of India pongee, or of fou- 
lard, or else of black grenadine, will be suitable to wear 
anywhere with a black satin skirt. The former will 
look cooler, and the last will be more useful and quite 
as cool. There is at present a preference for entire 
suits of foulard or of pongee, rather than for those 
with satin skirts. You can buy enough pongee for $9 
or $10 to make an entire suit. The polka-dottéd fou- 
lards are also in great favor for midsummer dresses, 
and will be worn late in the fall. 

Axtor.—The @gpucine color is brown with yellowish 
tinges. The Capucine garment mentioned by Madame 
Raymond has not appeared here. Make your flannel 
steamer dress with a round full short skirt, straight be- 
hind, gored in front and on the sides, and with a short 
apron in front. For the waist have three box pleats 
in front and back, with a Byron collar and belt. The 
mountain dresses described in the New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 30, Vol. XIIL, are also used for steamer 
and yachting suits. 

Suusortuer.—Read reply given in Bazar No. 34, Vol. 
XIL., to “ Mra, D. L. 8.” for information about making 
your black silk dress. Your white barége would be more 
stylish if made entirely of itself, as all-white dresses are 
now very fashionable. Make it like the white wool 
bunting described in the New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 80, Vol. XIIL; or, if this is too elaborate, have a 
gathered belted waist, and single skirt with full straight 
breadths behind and a short apron in front. This will 
be pretty if edyed with a pleating of the same, or a 
piping of white silk or satin. Beaded trimming is not 
appropriate. Get dark all-wool bunting or else cash- 
mere for a travelling dress that must be worn from 
Auguet until October. Make it with a coat-basque 
and short round skirt, with panels of brocade down 
each side, and slight drapery of the wool goods in the 
back, If you prefer it, you can have a round plain 
waist with a wide belt and a fichu-mantle for this 
suit. Dark bine gingham dresses will be much used 
for travelling during August. Trim the brown figured 
woollen dress with pipings of old gold silk. 

Morurx.—The English turban, with brim rolled up 
all around, and worn quite far back on the head, is 
more used than sailor hats by girls of ten or twelve 
years. For your six-year-old daughter get a rough 
straw gypsy, and trim it with red or blue satin ribbon 
and a wreath of white daisies, 

Mrs. J. H. H.—Your black cashmere will look well 
made by the pattern of the Round Shirred Waist Dress 
illustrated in Bazar No, 33, Vol. XIII, and trimmed 
with pleated satin, or else crimped fringe instead 
of lace, as the dress in the picture is. Get a dark 
olive or green cloth or flannel suit for travelling in 
September. Make it with a double-breasted coat- 
basque and a round skirt that is full and straight be- 
hind, and with a wrinkled apron in front. Let rows 
of machine stitching be the only trimming. You 
should have a short blue flannel sacque cloak or walk- 
ing coat for your baby if he is in short clothes. We 
can furnish you the pattern of either a long or a short 
cloak. Either a belted basque or a shirred round 
waist will be pretty for your striped silk. Combine a 
little red satin with it as a belt and facings of ruffles. 
Put panels on the sides, and some narrow ruffles at the 
foot, with scarf drapery behind. 

Cop Horrrr.—You can get soft fonlard satin at $1 
a yard to make up with your black cashmere dress. 
A draped over-skirt and round shirred waist will be a 
good style for making it. 

J.D. M.—There are no woollen handkerchief goods 
heavy enough for fall and winter dresses now in mar- 
ket. The woollen buntings of light quality for sum- 
mer wear and those of foulard silk are the only fab- 
rics except the cotton goods in which these hand- 
kerchief designe have been made. We publish a liat 
of the cut paper patterns that we have for sale, but 
this includes only a small part of those illustrated in 
the Bazar. 

Sou1Hu«rner.—The fashion of wearing walking dress- 
es short is so sensible that it will doubtless continue 
a long while. If your white lace is of light quality, 
gather it in a full ruffle on the basket-cloth sacque; 
but if it is heavy, like Russian lace, lay it flat on the 
cloth, with the straight edge at the bottom and the 
scallops at the top. Put it around the large collar, 
and down each side of the front. 

Atsrrta.—Your blue sample is crape bunting. It 
will make a very pretty dress by the Round Shirred 
Waist pattern iliustrated in Bazar No. 33, Vol. XIIL 
Trim with pleatings of the same, or else silk. Your 
pearl gray silk will look well made up in combination 
with foulard silk of Oriental colors, and piped with 
dark red Surah. Have a coat-basque of the foulard, 
and a trimmed skirt with panels and border of the 
foulard on the silk skirt. 

Emuma.—Get some drab or else blue silk to match 
one of the colors in your plaid sample, and use the 
large plaid for wide borders in handkerchief fashion. 
Make three wide pleated flounces entirely of the plaid 
on one side of the skirt, and then trim squares of the 
solid color with it for a draped over-skirt, Have the 
basque and sleeves entirely of the plaid. To border 
the squares will make a good deal of sewing, but the 
effect will repay you. Use the Byron Handkerchief 
pattern lately illustrated in the Bazar, and wear a red 
satin belt ribbon; also a red pleating at the foot of 
the skirt, and as a facing to the sleeves. The square 
kerchiefs imported with woven borders are thirty to 
thirty-four inches square. 





DIABETES CURED. 


Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of “Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many persons that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jyo. L. Surru. 

ZANESVILLE, Onto, Nov. 7, 1878. 

To Messrs. Morgan & Auten, New York. 





“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
com faints and childhood weakness a specwely. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—[Com.] 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR DYSPEPSIA AND NERVOUSNESS. 

Tux late Winstow Lewis, M.D., the distinguished 
physician, of Boston said: ‘Having in my own per- 
son experienced those ills for which the Acid Phos- 
phate is prescribed, I, having found great relief and 
alleviation by its use, most cheerfully attest my appre- 
ciation of its excellence.”—{Com.} 








No chemist can find anything in Hanford’s None 
Such Baking Powder — pure Grape Cream Tartar 
and finest Bicarb. Soda. o starch or flour used as in 
all other kinds. Sold by all leading grocers.—[ Com.) 








For Moth Patch, Freckle, Tan, the only sure cure is 
Dr. B. C. Perry's Lotion. Dr, Perry's Comedone and Pim- 
ple Remedy (a different preparation) positively cures 
imples, Face Grubs, Blackheads. Send for circular. 
Brent Goop & Co., 35 and 37 Park Place, N.Y.—[{Com.] 














Corvine belo | the means of the newly in- 
} 


veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is Pom: ~ useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Diamonds. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 


Diamonds, Pearls, 


AND OTHER 
Precious Stones. 
No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE. 


NEW YORK. 





SHOPPING 


Done for Ladies and Gentlemen. Commiseions executed 
with promptness, judgment, and taste. Unexception- 
able references. Circulars and information furnished 
on applicationto Miss MARIA RITTER, 
Box 39, Station D, N. Y. City. 


GREAT WESTERN SUN oe 






Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revo vers, sent c.0.d.forexamination 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensin on Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 
Buttons, and Ornaments of every description, to match 
any color, at popular prices. Samples sent.. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
EL PENS 


wROUGHOUT Ine WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-!1878. 





STE 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, only relia- 
ble in the world. 

The dest assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
for retaining or producing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty $1 00 per box. 

Veloutine, in 8 shades, at 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

The new Cosmetic Mask (patented), with Cos- 
metics complete, $2 00. 

La Bellogene Face Powder, 3 shades, 25c. 
per box. 

Indelible Vegetable ‘‘ Lip» and ‘*‘ Face” 
Rouge, $1 00 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

**‘ Aurora,” for producing golden blonde hair, 
$1 28 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into de- 
sired shades. 

*‘ Diapholine,® the new discovery to stain or 
dye hair a handsome drab, ashes of roses or mouse 
color, $2 00 per Bottle. 

Competent-artists, to attend ladies free of charge. 

An exquisite and grand assortment of Real 'Tor- 
toise-Shell Goods, by Italian, French, and 
American artists, below manufacturers’ prices. 

An immense assortment of the finest 

Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

All the latest Parisian Novelties in Invisible 
Fronts, Switches, Coiffures, Curls, &c. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Finest assortment of Gray Hair in the country. All 
shades properly matched at reasonable prices. 

COMBINGS made up hand and 
than by any other house. . 

Don't fail to send for our New Catalogue, “‘ How to 
be Beautiful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country free of charge, 
or C.0.D., with privilege of examination. If not 
approved, can be returned at my expense, 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 
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PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


logabon, of Be: 
age has done wonders for me 
ing a severe Liver and Kidney 


iver 


Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the KIDNEYS at the same time. 

Because it cleanses the system of 
shepetonnous h 's tha’ p 
in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
igyvencss, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Plies, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and nervous disorders. 

KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
poundand can be sent by mail prepaid. 





One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TRy irr Now : 


Druggists. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
12 witisend post paid) Burlington, Vt. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Splendidly Illustrated. 
CARTOONS AND SKETCHES 


BY 
WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 


The Political Situation Fully Discussed. 


July 1st to November 20th, 
(Nos. 1226 to 1247, inclusive), 


22 WEEKS FOR $1 50. 





Postage Prepaid. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


14-STOP ORGANS, 
SUB BASS 27.2ie eet 


Set Reeds, $65. - 
anos, $125 and upward, sent on trial. Le 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


~-MELDRUM'S DEODORIZER 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unteling 
mie for removing radically and permanently 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St.. N.Y. 





Is a position of choicest ingredients, perfectly 
harmless, effectual in its results, and satisfactory to 
those who have used it. Try the new toilet icle 
which dispels the odors of Perspiration. Sold every- 
where. holesale Depot, 1145 Broadway. 





EPPs's Product of a special refining pro- 
cess. Iti 


t is Chocolate devoided of 
bstan’ 


ternoon Chocolate. Each packet 
is labelled JAMES EPPS & CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London 


“Pleasant Bits of Fiction.’’ 


SUMMER READING. 


DAISY MILLER. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents. 


AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents. 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY AND 
A BUNDLE OF LETTERS. 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents. 


By Henry Jamzs, Jr. 


E585" CE 








*** Mr. James’s success is marvellous, * * * He is 
one of the few good novelists of America.—Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle. 





BLUSH ROSES. By Ciara Morse. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Anything more natural and picturesque has not 
been written for a long time.—N. Y. Express. 


8vo, 





A SUSSEX IDYL. By Crementina Brack, 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


No more charming little story has appeared for many 
a day than “A Sussex Idyl."—Christian Union, N. ¥. 





OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE. 


By Mary A. 
Denison, 


8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 


Filled with striking situations, * * * It is also spiced 
with entertaining dialogue.—Albany Presa, 





LIKE UNTO LIKE. 
NER. 


By Suerwoop Bon- 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


It is the American story of the day par excellence.— 
Boston Transcript, 


GOLDEN-ROD. An Idyl of Mount Desert. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 





Cool and breezy. The very air of Bar Harbor seems 
to blow through its pages.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





A FOREIGN MARRIAGE;; or, Buying a Ti- 
tle. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


The interest is maintained to the very last.—Spring- 
field Republican, 


THE VIRGINIA BOHEMIANS. 
Esten Cooke. 





By Joun 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A most delightful story. * * * A highly enjoyable 
novel and a literary work of merit.— Boston Post, 





ESTHER PENNEFATHER. By Avice Per- 
RY. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures that in- 
terest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 





CAPTAIN NELSON. A Romance of Colonial 
Days. By Samur, Apams Drake. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents, 

Has a delightful flavor of olden times. * * * The 
whole story holds the interest from the first page to 
the last.—Churchman, N. Y. 

THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. A Story for 
Young Old Folks and Old Young Folks. By 
WituiaM M. Baker. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A brisk, lively story of adventure, well told and 
readable.— Boston Traveller. 


COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. 
A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Its pictures of Southern life since the war are ad- 
mirably well done.—Louisville Courier-Journal, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


¢@™ Harrer & Baorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 









The Bouquetiere is the Acme of Perfection for 
securing Coat, Dress, Belt or 
Hair. Simple and durable; in Gilt or Bronze. 
led free on receipt of price, 25 cents each; 
five for 61; or por dozen, $2. 
GEORGE D. COOPER (Sole Agent), 
©. 27 Union Square, N. a 


THE SEA-DHORE COTTAGE 


At Atlanticville, near Long Branch, will 
open June 2ist. It is for Working Girls and Teachers, 
The charge for two weeks is Nine Dollars, including 
the fare both ways; or, for one week, Five Dollars. 
Application to be made at the 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, N. Y. 


W YORK SHOPPIN 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles ——— with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


AND MATERIALS. 
BENTLEY BROTHERS, 48 and 50 Walker Street, 
Have just issued NEW Catalogue. 
Send 3c. Stamp. 



















50 El it Cards. New Fa ey ma ia 
with name, 10c. G, A. Svuine, Northford, Ct. 





50 CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &., 
name on, 10c. E. D. Gtt.seRt, P. M. Higganum,Ct. 
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ALLAN'S ANTL-FAT 





Lady :-—“ How an am I to on throngh ?” 


Consort :—* Take Anti-fat as I did.” 


LLAN’S ANTI-FAT (trade-mark, “ Anti-fat,” reg- 
leterge) is the celebrated REMEDY for CORP 
LENCY. is purety vegetable, being a Fon ot 
concentrated fluid-extract of sea lichens, and is per- 
fectly harmless. No particular change of diet required. 
Will reduce a fat person from 2 lbs. to 5 lbs. a wrek. It 
acts upon the food in the stomac h, preventing its 
version into fat. “ Corpulency is not only_a disease of 
itself, but the harbinger of others,” wrote Hippocrates 
two thousand years ago, and what was true then is no 

less 80 to-day. 

Allan’s Anti-fat is endorsed by 
medical profession. THOMAS FAIRBANK, } of 
Windsor, Surgeon to her Majesty the Que n, refe erring 
to ANTI-FAT in the “ British Medical Journal,” of 
June 7th, 1879, says: “I gave some of this extract 
(Fucus Vesiculosus) to a very corpulent goo who in 
three months lost three stones in weight without any 
change of diet. Since then I have frequently given ft 
forreducing weight depending on the accumiulation of 
adipose tissue, and have never found it to fail. I may 
state that a patient who has been lately taking it as an 
anti-fat, and who always suffered very much from rheu- 
matic pains about the body, has been entirely free from 
such trouble while she has been taking the extract, a 
fact which she quite independently noted.” 


Prattville, Ala., July 20th, 1878.—BOTANIC MEDICINE 
Co., Butfalo, N. Y.: Gentlemen—About three months 
ago, I commenced using ag Anti-fat, at which time 
my weight was 219 pounds. following your direc- 
tions carefully, I have succeed ~ in reducing my weight 
to 158 pounds. This ts all very satisfactory and pleas- 
ant; but just previous to commencing the use of your 
medicine, lL had purchased two suits of fine clothes at a 
high price, and find, to my dismay, that they are en- 
tirely useless to me now. Vhen I put one of the coats 
on, my friends tell me it looks" like a coffee-sack on a 
bean- pole, and when I put the pants on—well, descrip- 
tion fails. My object in writing is to ascertain whether 
you have not, in connection with your medicine busi- 
hess, an establishment where your patrons, similarly 
situated, could exchange these useless rments for 
others that would fit. I think you ought to have some- 
thing of the kind, as it would be an induceme nt for 
many to use the Anti-fat, who now object to using it, 
in consequence of the loss they would sustain in throw- 
ing aside valuable garments. ‘Jus; turn this matter over 
in- your mind. A “Clothing Exchange” is what you 
want in connection with your Anti-fat vanes. 
Yours truly, GEORGE BOYD. 
THE ABOVE CONFIRMED. 

Prattville, Alc.» Nov. 29th, 1878.—THE BOTANIC MEDI- 
CINE Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Gentlemen—I weigh 315 Ibs. 
lam a member of the oil firm of TELFAIR, SNEDEKER 
& Rucker, 105 John Street, New York. am con- 
stantly "traveling: Have intended to write to get some 
of your Anti-fat, but have been waiting to come across 
some One who has actually taken your medicine. So 
to-day I have the gratification of interviewing Mr. 
GEORGE BoyD, of Prattville. He informs me that he 
reduced himself from 219 to 158 pounds in four mouths. 
Yours truly, CoL. HOUSTON RUCKER. 


Hundreds of letters similar to the above have been 
received by the Botanic Medicine Company, confirming 
their statements reiative to the efficacy of Allan’s Anti- 
fat in cases of Obesity. Send stamp for bempiist. 

Address BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
Great Russell-street Buildings, London, W. é., Eng. 


con- 


those eminent in the 
) 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, On One Year...... woned 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 





A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harper's MAGAZINE.....) 

Harper's WEEKLY....... >One Year.......... $10 00 
Harper's Bazar......... 2. 

Harper's Ma@azine..... | _ 

Harper's WEEKLY....... One Year......--.. 7 0 
Harrer’s Magazine... . 

Harper's Bazar......... a One Year........... Te 
Harren’s Werxry....... Fo 

Harper's Bazar......... oy One Year........... 7 00 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 





the first Numbers for January, the Volumes of the | 


Young People with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 


of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- | 


wise directs, 
Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feanxuin Square, New York. 


TO MOTHERS. —Use the Nov- 
elty Carriage. Protect your Ba- 
by’s eyes from the sun and too 
strong light. You use an um- 
brella, why not for Baby ? Noth- 
ing will shield as well. The 














has springs that can be regu- 
lated to the weight, and also to 
alter to recline or sit up in com- 
fortably. Beware of Imitations. 
Send for circular,to LEWIS P. TIBBA oi 
820 Ula toe next block above Stewart 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorty, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut — Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all siete issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y¥. 


new style Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, name printed, 
10c. Samples free. HILL & CO., ‘Lebanon, N.H. 








20 


Novelty is the only Carriage that | 





1880 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SUMMER GOODS. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS, 
BOYS’ SUITS. 





O VO _ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. oO” Os cROCKERY. 
SILKS. OO 0 CHINA. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 








Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


©, JONES 


CARPETS. “13 
UPHOLSTERYOO 
FURNITURE. 
DOMESTICS. 








x 


CO LACES. 

GLOVES 
HOSIERY. 
MILLINERY. 


oO 
O 
oO 
O 
0_A_O 


LJ La — 
V Gents’ Furnisnine G’ps. 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


Seventh Edition. 250 Illustrations of all the 
stitches requisite (and handsome pattern on Linen), 
50c., post free. Copyrighted—and the only reliable 
work on the Art of Foal Making published. 


LACE PATTERN BOOK 





Of over 800 Fiehus, ey emare, Neck- | 


laces, Tie-Ends, eta &¢., 25e. 
DARNED NET and ‘POINT t areilgtie~ ‘Book of | 
full-sized patterns, 25c. NE. How to 


work this new and beauitizal material ; also, Crewel 
and Plain and Fancy Embroidery, 25c. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE MATERIALS 


(of the finest Linen). Sheer as usual, Arrasene, &c. 
3c. for Samples and Price-List. 


Mme.GURNEY & CO., 6 East 14th St., N.Y. 


HAY-FEVER. 


A Popular Treatise on the Disease known as 
“Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “Autumnal 
Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several Hun- 
dred Cases. By Grorce M. Bearp, A.M., M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 














The volume abounds with statistics on different 
branches of the subject, reports of typical cases and 
their treatment, and lists of remedies that have been 
tried with more or less success on actual sufferers. 
In handling the subject, Dr. Beard exhibits no less 


personal tact than professional knowledge, and his | 
book, unlike many popular medical treatises, has no | 


tendency to aggravate the symptoms of the disease by 
exciting the fears of the patient.—, Y. Tribune, 


Fi HE F 
Adnuration 
OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. §.A. Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
R its wonderful life-giving prop- 
erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthful color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


Of every kind and description 


















GREAT BARGAINS. 

Beautiful Saratoga Waves, 
$8 00 apiece; do., do., extra 
size, covering the whole top, 
$500. Frizz Fronts of Water 
Frizzettes, $3 00; do. in hon- 
eycomb style,$1 50. Coquets, 
natural curl, 75 cts. Perfec- 
tions, $1 00. A Set of Long 
Branch Scallops (6 scallops), 
; do., do., puff style (6 
4, scallops), $2 50. Switches, 





claim as Proprietors, in con- 

the United States respecting 
Rr SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 


A all jong hair, from $2 50 up. 
Double C hatelaines, all long hair, from $400 up. Ev- 
erything else, Wigs, &c., at the lowest rates. 

Orders for not less than $5 00 filled C.O.D., with 

rivilege of examination. For smaller amounts, send 

oney Order or Stamps. Address 
HAUSSER & CO,, Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, New York City. 
Lrsnary or Coneress, ¥- 
Coryrieut Orrick, WASHINGTON. 

To wit: Be ir Rememeeren, that on the 13th day of 
July, Anno Domini 1880, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons "of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of the United States, have deposited in this 
Office the title of a Book, the title or description of 
which is in the following words, to wit: 

HISTORY OF ROMULUS. By Jaocos Asnorr, 

With Engravings. 

The right whereof the 
formity with the laws of tt 
copyrights. 


In renewal for fourteen years from October 13, 1880, 


when the first term of 28 years will have e expired. 


Dr. Beard has treated the subject with great thor- | 


oughness, and gives the results of his investigations 
in a form which will be found useful to those who 
may have suffered from the fever, as well as to those 
who may have to deal with it professionally.—Boston 
Advertiser. 4 

Fortunately for unprofessional readers, Dr. Beard 
has the faculty of writing so as to be easily under- 
stood. It cannot be denied that the author has done 
great service to suffering humanity by his investiga- 
tions.—Christian Union, N. Y. 

Dr. Beard’s methods of investigation have been the 


best, perhaps, that could be adopted in the circum- | 


stances. The work will be very interesting not only 


to physicians, but to the hundreds of persons who 


suffer annually from the annoying disease of which it 
treats.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw Harere & Broraers will send this work by mail, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $2 00. 





REEHOLD Institute, Freehold, New Jersey. Young 
Men and Boys thoroughly prepared for the best Col- 
leges and for Business. Rev. A. G.Cuampers, Principal. 





New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 0c. 
60 Ag’ ts Samples, 10c. Conn.Card Co. »Northford, Cc t. 
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Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 
1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
“ warm weather. It is the “latest” 

Wi“? and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 
Price, $6 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 

with privilege of returnin ‘o be had ON LY of 
PSON, 107 ‘State Street, Chicago. 


¢ cud 


yr as 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 


© MRS. Cc. THOM 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 





50 Sha; Chromo,8 nowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
40 all Chromos, 10c. Star Print’ as Co., Northford, Ct. 


ELGIN. WATCHES, 


etc., sent C. O. D 
Write re for Cal Catalogue to STANDARD. afd 
ICAN WATCH CO.. PITTSBURGH. PA. 





) Lovel; y Rosebud Chromo Cards, or 20 all Floral Motto, 
with name, 10e. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


) 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 


—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, 


even numbers 


VOLUME XiIll. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt. . 

HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 12 

MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque and 





Wdeed This ones cca cs ctcccecicpecaccccces lt 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “ 13 
OVER - DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 

(for child from 2 to 7 years old)............. * 18 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 

skirt, and Short, Round Skirt.............. > & 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 

TROGIR kc Sos ec di tacsepesciccevins cs 2 
SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED B: K, 

Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 
SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... * 2 
SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 

EE Occ onc concvosequcevieereenceedoes 18 
POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- 

Skirt, and Round Skirt.............. Sascece. 


A complete list of all Patterns 


tion. Address 





.No. 12} POINTED BASQUE with Skirt Piece, Shirred 





Over-skirt, and Round Skirt...........+..+- No, 20 
CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress 

with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 

Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt 

(for child from 1 to 5 years old)............. ~' = 
LOUIS XV. COAT, Double-Breasted Skirted 

Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 

from 7 to 15 years old).............0e00 ar 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape ~s 
GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 

Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... “ 92 
BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT (Basque, 

Over-skirt Open at the Side,and Round Skirt). ** 22 
SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Front, 

Pelerine and Round Skirt..............6+-- - 2 
COAT-TAIL BASQUE, Double Apron Over- 

GRIPE, GUNG THOWNT TRIE. 6 occ cccccscccecccss * 25 
PLAIN POLONAISE with French Back, and 

MOENS Trt. Saccse secccccoce edeneseseeases “ 7 


published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, 








The THOMPSON | 





| works by mail, postage prepaid, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
MT OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR, 
By Suxipon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late 
Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Il. 

THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. 
Works. B 
16mo, Cloth, 


His Life 
ANDREW James Symineron, F.R.S.N 
75 cents, 

IIL. 


REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT? A Retrospect, 
with its Lesson for the Citizen of 1880, 82mo, Pa- 
per, 15 cents; Cloth, 30 cents, 

IV. 

JUDGE AND JURY. A Popular Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. By Brn- 
3aMIN VauGuaNn ABnoTtr. 12mo0, Cloth, $2 00. 

v. 

LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, Republican Can- 
didate for President of the United States. By E 
mUND Kirke. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 

VI. 

SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 
Selections from his Writings and Corre sponde nee. 
By Anprew James Symineron. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 

VII. 

THE NATIONAL BANKS. 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; 


and 
-A. 


By H. W. Ricuarpson, 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vill. 

LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. 


By Cuarues 
Avams, D.D. 


82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 

1X. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW; or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 
blies. Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Grorer T. 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 

X. 

THE CONGREGATIONALISM OF THE LAST 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS, as Seen in its Liter- 
ature: with Special Reference to certain Recondite, 
Neglected, or Disputed Passages. With a Biblio- 
— Appendix. By Henry Manrys Dexrer. 

arge Svo, 1082 pages, Cloth, $6 00. 
XI. 

THE QUEEN. A Biographical Sketch of Queen 
Victoria. By Mrs. Otiruant. With 44 Illustrations. 
4to, Paper, 25 cents. 


XII. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 
tory of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. 
J. P. Manarry, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Social Life in Greece.” 2 vols., 12mo, 
Cloth, $4 00, 


A Tlis- 


XII. 
DR. BUSHNELL'’S LIFE. Life and Letters of Horace 


Bushnell. With Two Portraits. 
XIV. 

BUSINESS LIFE IN ANCIENT ROME. By C.G. 

HERBERMANN, 32mo0, Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents. 
Xv. 

GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwanv 
Gispon. With Notes, by Dean Miiman, M. Gorzor, 
and Dr. Witiiam Sarrn. From New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels and 
Uncut Edges, in a box, $12 00. (Uniform with the 
New and Popular Library Editions of Hume, Ma- 
caulay, Motley, and Hildreth which have been re- 
cently published.) 


8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


XVI. 
PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. Chap- 
ters from the Physical History of the Earth. By Ar- 


ruurk Nioo.s, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 
XVII. 

DR. MUHLENBERG'S LIFE. 

Dr. Muhlenberg. 
traits on Steel. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Life and Work of 
By Anne Avyegs. With Two Por- 

Svo, Cioth, $3 00, 

XVIIL 

A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. A Sketch of the 
Life, Character, and Methods of Work of Henry P. 
Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. By 
H. Cray Trumectt, Editor of the “Sunday-School 
Times.” Witha Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


Se 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


George Bailey. By Ottver O_pnoy. $1 00. 


My College Days. By Rowertr Tomes. $1 00. 


Cross Purposes. By Crorita Finpiay. 10 cents. 
Cape Cod and All Along Shore: 
Norpuorr. 15 cents. 


Stories. By Cuarues 


Hypatia. By Cuaries Kinestey. 15 cents. 


David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn. 10 cents. 


Mary Anerley. By R. D. Brackmorr. $1 00. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 
Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moteswortu. 15 cents. 


The Duke’s Children. By Antuony Troi.ope. 20 cts. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamitton Aipé&. 15 cents. 
The Pennant Family. 


Mrs. Austin. 


By Anne Bear. 15 cents. 


By Margaret Vetey. 25 cents. 


Reata: What’s ina Name. By E. D.Gerarp. 15 cts. 


Clara Vaughan. By R. D. Biackmore. 15 cents. 
The Virginia Bohemians. 


By Joun Esten Cooke. 
7 cents. 


Fellow-Townsmen. By Tuomas Harpy. 20 cents. 
From Generation to Ge neration. By Lady Aveusra 
Nox.. 15 cents. 


Prince Hugo. By Mania M. Grant. 15 cents. 


A Foreign Marriage ; or, Buying a Title. 75 cents 
c2™ Harrer & Sacviene will send any of the above 
to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ee Harrven’s Caratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


| 


5 


Gold,Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromo cards,name 
in gold and jet, 10c. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville Ct. 


“Gold and Silver Chromo © ards, with name, 10c. 
postpaid. G.1 REED & CO., Nassau, N.Y: 


20 
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A thought _ : 
Little grains of |i weighed so much/— Ze 
Caney Island) Soad.|f] Must Have been that — 
Coy a Au ly oa i! ie st Dozen Clamst™ = 
pile for Sore ody, ( =H 















































AN IDLE HOUR ON CONEY ISLAND,—From Desicns sy C. A. KEErELs. 








